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itevature. 
TO THE MOONBEAM. 


AN UNPCBLISHED POEM BY 


Moonbeam, leave the shadowy vale, 
To bathe this burniag brow. 
Moonbeam, why art thou so pale, 
As thou walkest o’er the dewy dale, 
Where humble wild flowers grow’ 
Is it to mimic me? 
Bat that cao never be ; 
For thine orb is bright, 
And the clouds are light, 
That at intervals shadow the star-studded night. 


Now all is deathly still on earth, 
Nature’s tired frame reposes ; 
And ere the golden morning’s birth 
Its radiant hue discloses, 
Flies forth its balmy breath. 
But mine is the midnight of Death, 
And Nature’s morn, 
To my bosom forlorn, . 
Brings bat a gloomier night, implants a deadlier thorn. 


Wretch! Suppress the glare of madress 
Straggliog in thine haggard eye, 
For the keenest throb of sadoess, 
Pale Despair's most sickening sigh, 
Is bat to mimic me ; 


SHELLEY. 


TO GOLDENHAIR. 
(From Horace.) 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


Ah! Pyrrba—tell me, whoee the bappy lot 

To woo thee on a couch of lavish roses— 

Who, bathed in odorous dews, in bis fond arm encloses 
Thee, in some happy grot? 


For whom those nets of golden-gloried hair 
Dost thou Say! Whe the oopclomanss? 
Alas, poor thee, belief, caresses, 
Deeming thee wholly fair! 


How oft shall he thy fickleness bemoan, 
When fair to foal shall change—and he, uvskilful 
Ia pllotege, beholds—with tempests wildly wilfal— 
The happy calm o’erthrown ! 


He, who now hopes that thoa wilt ever prove 
0 vet 6 eee ne eee 
nows not varies more tephyre ever- 
The fickle breath of love. - ws 


Ab! hapless he, to whom, like seas antried, 

Thou seemest fair! That my wraeis’ ended 

My votive tablet proves, to those dark gods suspended 
Who o’er the waves preside. 


FRENCH WINE. 
4 TEMPERATELY BACOHANALIAN ODB. 


Hence with your compacts of Eighteen-Fifteen ! 
Give me the Treaty of Sixty ! 
Thove plunged you into hot water, I ween, 


But this a rare t bas mixed ye. 
sol ent Denke , 
Ne’er bad a chance 


Like this, as two friends, Hob-and-Nob to advance. 


Clicquot the sparkling, and Pomard the meek ; 
Chambertin, a flowing ; 
Placid Lafitte, like a fair woman’s cheek, 
With a raddy South healtbiness glowing ; 
*Twixt us be thrown 
Plenty of Beaune ; 
As one of contention "twill never be known. 


Princely Clos- Vougeot and poor Ordinaire ; 
Romanée strong, or pure Chablis— 
Sluice with them all of dissension each care 
’Twixt the lands that grew Shakspeare and Rabelais ! 
Pour them in fast ; 
Let the pledge last ! 
And the present shall prove an excase for the past. 


>_> 


MY UNCLE’S WILL. 
BY EDWARD BRANTHWAYT, AUTHOR OF “ DEERBROOKE PaRsonacE,”’ &c. 


“IT give and devise all that messuage or mansion house . 

ga, together witb all and si alarm other freehold Coe eng tee 

arms, lands, tenements, itamenta, situate and being in the 

parish of Liandwilyn, in the county of Caernarvon. Also all that my 

manor or lordsbip of Caermawr in the county of Denbigh, with the right, 

royalties, members, aod appurtenancies thereto bel , and all and 
uae Weshold 


a uages, and tenemen 
hereditaments, situate and being ia the parishes of Caer: 
and Liandiseen, in the county ‘ot Denbi  ~ amen 


Also all—&o., &o,” : 

As the long list rolled oa with its ess tau = 
more occupied with the scene before me than with 
We were a small but ineongraous grou 
Scope i urpornesdge a 
ng lit er, i 

sions with which he was well seq 
doctor, wearing a look of real 
anxiety with which he listened for the expected 
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ges, | 1 knew, and bad procured all that was necessary. Quickly the wound 


, | “ bat the gentleman left a note for you.’ 


altoge- | the letter. It ran: 


of Penfwliyn, upon the trusts, uses, intents, and purposes hereiu-after 
tioned—that is to say—” 


men 

But I will be more mercifal to the reader than the worthy solicitor 
and trustee was to us, and briefly explain the eccentric arrangement, 
without the chaos of words in which he had buried the meaning. y 
were to pay five bundred a year each to me and my cousin, and let the 
remaining five or six thousand accumalate till I was twenty-four. Theo 
it I had married my cousin, or bad been rejected by ber, the rty 
was to vest absolutely ia his “ nephew and heir-at-law, Evan Liewellyn 
Lioyd.” If, on the otber band, | bad not , she was to have the 
ertate ; forfeiting it, however, by marriage with any other than a Lloyd, 
when it would pass to our cousin Gwynne Lloyd, as it would also in case 
of failure of issue to me or Lucy, which ever was the owner. 
Except the automaton reader, we were all surprised by these strange 
conditions. The girl indulged in a giggle, which was quickly cat short 
by the sour old maid, who exclaimed sharply, “Lovey! for shame!” 
twitching away at the same time the sheltering bandkercbief. 
As I gazed upon the charms thus fully displayed, I felt that if 
sixty instead of six thousand a year were at stake, it could not induce 
me to marry her. I bave mentioned the delightful bue of her dishevelled 
tresses; then she bad no eyebrows or eyelashes, unless those whitish 
fringes were to be dignified by the name ; sbe was as freckled as a toad, 
ber eyes were piuk, ber lips puffy ; and such a gaunt, less figure 
was surely never seen before. 1 positively shuddered at the idea of such 
a being as my wife. 
The rest of the will was quickly read. A small outlying farm was 
given to the old steward, and an estate bought from his father was re- 
turned to Gwynne Lloyd. There was an unconditional bequest to me of 
£3000, and both the doctor and Sarah Lioyd were gratified by bearing 
their names in the list of Legatees. 
I made little if any respouse to the congratalations which were now 
offered to me, and in less than an hour I was on my way to London. 
At first I felt a little doubtful about sticking to my profession. This 
addition of about six huodred a year to my income made it no longer 
necessary. But io a few years this would not be the case, for I should 
forfeit the five hundred a year. My father, asa younger brother, had 
commenced life with a mere pittance, and though be bad acquired fame 
as a surgeon, dying in bis prime, he bad left me only three hundred a 
year, which, with the interest of my £3000 legacy. would be the whole 
of my income. Besides. 1 wanted some occupation, and really liked the 
prof-esion, so I resolved to follow it, and I worked away at the hospital 
as indastriously as if 1 bad hardly a penny to bless myself with. 
I was just twenty at the time of my uncle’s death. so there were four 
years to run before I resigned the family estates, for | had never wavered 
io my resolution. Meanwhile I worked bard at my profession, and bad 
Do reason to be discontented with my success. I did not make myself a 
slave, however, but entered freely into society, in which { had a good 
footing through my connections. I was well abie to afford the expense 
this entailed upon me, and when the time drew near for me to lose the 
o banudred a year, 1 found that my earnings would amply supply its 

ace. 
4 Aboat two montbs before the important day I received a communica- 
tion from Mr. Jenkins. He said tbat, as trustee and family adviser, he 
felt it his duty to call my attention to my own ioterests, and to poiat out 
that if I did not at once take steps to secure the estate, I might los» the 
cbance for ever. In reply I informed him that I did not iatend to act, 
which I told him merely for his own iuformation, as the fact would speak 
for itself. 
I hesitated whether I ought not to go to Tremorgan. It strack me 
however on consideration that it would be a positive insult to go down, 
as if to inspect my cousin, and then virtually to reject her. 
Mr. Jenking, in formatiy announcing to me my forfeiture of the pro- 
perty, enclosed ia the same eavelope a private note, in which he refer- 
red toa — that evidently cleared me io his eyes of the suspicion of 
insapity. y Clara Devereux would not only, be said, bring me an 
< t fortane, but she would also ally me with a very influential 

mil, 


To confess the trath, I bed a weakness for a pretty face, and probably 
owed my safely to a constant succession of enslavers effacing each other’s 
charme. Lady Clara (who could match me at flirting) was in power at 
present certainly, bat ber reiga was not to last much | x 

I was leaniog over ber at the Opera one night, whea suddenly my ey? 
pny in an opposite box. The effect upon me was electrical— 
such liness I bad never seen before. A queenly and graceful torm, 
« band 


And those eyes—they 
stirred my soul, as a mere stray glance fell upon me from that distance. 
Lad Clara y preocoupation and its cause. She quizzed me— 
she eritieleed her rival uomercifully. Her bair was “ aubura,” ber neck 
was 80 unnaturally white as necesrarily to owe its snow to art, her eyes 
eo dark that she must have learat @ lesson from the Bast. It was a pro- 
fanation, a sacrilege, I felt, and I fed from the box with horror. 
seat in the stalis I gazed upon ber. I koew every face in 
society, and this vision of beaveu had never blessed my eyes before. 
Who could she be, and where could she bave been hid? 

Her companions afforded no clae, being equally unknown. They 
were an elderly couple, not without a certaim look of distinction, but 
they had a somewhat old-world air, as if they had been living in com- 
parative seclusion. 

In vain I made inquiries of men with the most extensive acquaintance ; 
we were all alike puzzled. A formidable array of glasses was levelled 
upon her, but she underwent the scratiny with the most well-bred com- 
posure. Again ber glance met mine, and I felt, rather than saw, that 
ebe perceived my admiration. 1 was gratified, for, slight as it was, a 
kind of link seemed formed between us, 

Before the ballet was over they roze to and I harried out to take 
my place on the stairs. As ehe passed me, I thrilled at the touch of her 
dress, and was bewildered by the full blage of her beauty. 

Quietly I followed, and saw ber banded to ber carriage. She bad not 
taken her seat, when the borses started. Her arm, outstretched to save 
herself from falling, crashed through the window, and I saw the blood 
epurt out in dark jets, Ao artery was cat. 

I sprang forward. 

“1 am a surgeon,” I cried: “I can stop the bleeding for the present, 
but drive home as qyickly as ible.” 

No one reeented my tone of authority, and the carriage wheeled away 
with us, A bandkerchief aod a Brobdignag, silver peubolder (desigaed 
to look professional for prescriptions aed memoranda) formed a tempo- 
rary substitute for a tourniquet. With the pressure of my thumb on the 
injared vessel, it sufficed to stop the flow. 

By the gas-light I could just eee that she leant back and closed ber 
eyes as if faint. ; ¥ 

ask 


* Are you suffering? 
gently. . 

I bad almost dreaded to bear her speak, but her vuice was music it- 
self as she replied, “My arm is quite cold. Your hand seems to 
bara it.” 

Well it might, for the touch of that soft smooth arm was sending the 
blood coursing through my veius at fever speed. 

, Ob ! 80 soon, we drew up before the hotel. Clingi 
she ascended the stairs. 1 bad stopt by the way at the 


How does your arm feel now?” 


to my arm 
of a chemist 


was dressed, for it was a clean cut preseating no difficulty. 

Then after layiog my card on the table, I bowed myself from the 
room, saying that I would cali again ia the morning. If I bad remained 
@ moment longer I must have committed some folly. 

I went bome, but I was positively in such a state of excitement that I 
could not sleep. This would vot do, for | had my work for the next day, 
so I took a sedative, which bad the required effect. Perbaps I bed 
rather overdosed myself, for I did not awake till late. It was near mid- 
day before I reached the hotel. 

“They have gone, Sir,” said the waiter in reply to my inquiries: 


I could hardly believe my ears. I felt as if I bad received a sudden 
blow. It was a cruel disappoiniment, but with a gleam of hope i opened 


“ Dear Sir,—We had intended to leave town this morning, and your 


change an. Sbe wished to leave you the accompanying trifle as a 
a ada is pot ungrateful. Indeed I cannot express our feeling of 
what we owe you. Yours siocerely, H. L. Jones.” 

Enclosed was « ring, a small cameo of no great intrinsic value, but I 
pa6.coan it on hes Rend .cs 5 deseed the wound, so to me it was price- 





and arm that would have driven a sculptor to despair, a skin so | passed 


a ee your ekill, felt so well, that she would not bear of a | me 


their names was Jones, and they came from Wales, The young lady 
must be their daughter, for be bad heard them call her “my child,” 
Though I bad never gone as far as this before, I had often bad violent 
attacks of love at first sight, or I should have been positively terrified at 
my own sensations, I was obliged to own to myself that if called in 
pr ~ = asimilar state, 1 should at once have given a certificate 
osanity. 
More than @ year passed away, and by degrees the imprestion made 
upon me wore off. Paia not forget her, however, and my thoughts would . 
not unfrequently turn to the fair unknown. 
For the moment I had feit utterly unable to endure Lady Clara’s badi- 
nage, so I carefully avoided ber fora month-or two. Naturally this pat 
an end to a flirtation which had been established on the principle of ma- 
tual amusement with limited liability, and 1 had not filled up the va- 
cancy permanently. I wandered about indeed with even more than my 
usual inconstancy, 
I think that the danger I bad been in bad given me a shock, and I 
could now feel thankful that the temptation had been removed. The me- 
poy | — me difficalt to please, and cautious against giviog rein to 
my feelings 





It was autamo, and London was a desert. Suddenly @ remembered 
my friends, the Liewellyns, had given me a warm invitation to their place 
in Wales. I bad not seen my native principality for years, and I resolved 
to pay ita visit. To look at my engagement-book and see that I had 
notbiag important to tie me, to make arrangements for a substitute in 
case of any emergency arising, was the work of an hour. I wrote a letter 
announcing my arrival, and had everything packed ia readiness to start 
next morning. 
As I travelled westward I found that mach rain bad fallen, and in one 
place a torrent had washed away the rails. The consequence of this was 
an hour’s delay, and on my arrival at the terminus I found the coach had 
already started. 
There was, however, another later in the day, and 1 booked a place ia 
it. The clouds now cleared away for some hours, and I enjoyed the drive, 
but presently another shower came on 
The Liewellyns evidently had not expected me by this conveyance, for 
when we reached the coruer where the road to Liandethryn branched off, 
there was no one to meet me. I bad my luggage taken into a cot 
by the road-side till I should send for it, and Jearaing that I had only a 
mile to walk, I set off on foot with my umbrella. 
A quarter of a mile on I came to a little hamlet, but I did not pause, 
for | saw nothing to be gained by stopping. As I passed one of the cot- 
tages, the door opened, and out tript a quaint little being who appeared 
as much at home in the raia as if she were a mermaid. Wrapping her 
closely, and wora hood like over her head, she had an ample red cloak. 
Her dress, whatever it might be, was gathered up under this drapery, 
leaving visible an exquisitely shaped—well, ankle. 

She gave me one sly glance, and a as unconcernedly as if 
a well-dressed, not altogether frightful on man was quite a common 
sight ia the village. This, however, did not suit my notions, for 
te glimpse I caught had convinced me she was pretty and lively- 
ooking. 
“Here my pretty one!” I cried after her : “ have of my um- 
brelia, if you are going my way, unless you are a water-kelpic.” 
She stopt short, and dropt a low courtesy. 
“ My cloak ee dry. If I bave your umbrella you will be wet, 
look you,” ebe said, with that peculiar accent, which my long ab- 
sence seemed strange even to my Welsh ears. 
“ Nonsense!” I returned: “ is quite shelter enough for both, my 
dear, if we keep close. Here, take my arm.” 

She took it with a roguish smile, even while sering 5 “TI feel afraid. 
You are a fine , and | am only a poor village girl.” 
“1 never caw a lady with brighter eyes, or more beautiful hair,”’ I 
said, taking up a tress of pure gold, which from her 
picturesque head-dress. “There is one I should like to bave here in- 
stead of you—what is your name?” 

* Kitty, Sir, so ey at 
“ Kitten it should be, you frolicsome little thing. Keep your eyes 


® sorceress, are bewitching me.” 
“She laughed my nt ge tee laugh, that would not bave been out of 
London boudoir. 


place in a 5 
We have now come to a turbid stream crossing the road. It was not 
deep, evidently, for there were tracks showing that carts and carriages 

passage for those on 


it, bat there was no 


toot. 

“ The are covered!” she said, with a look of diemay : 
“ what can we do?” 

* Those pretty little feet shall not be wet, at all events,” I returned, 


“if I have to wade for it, but I think I can see the stones well enough to 
cross without that.” 


I caught "ber up io my arms, for she was as | as a feather, and 
carried ber across. “Now 1 myst take toll,” I , Suiting the action 
to the word. 1 had not set ber down yet, sbe could not resist. 


“ How dare you, Sir? I am very angry, look you,” she said, with a 


pout, 

“ Well, I have-looked, but I don’t see it,” I replied coolly: “ if you 
were you would be an ungrateful little , for I am wet to the 
knees, so if it had not been for me, you must have stayed on the other 
side, oo bad a rare ae ws 

6 , if you meant no barm I must forgive you, but might bave 
asked me first,” she said, coquettishly. ianaat 

By the time we had reached the house, she had quite captivated me 
protem. There was something very piquant and attractive in her look. 

1 had been rather surprised at ber turning into the grounds with me, 
but when we bud got near the door, with a laughing good bye she ran 
down a side-path to the back of the house. It was one of the servants, 
thea, with whom I had been making love; but what of that, I thought, 
she was pretty gneage to tempt ao anchorite. 

My peal at the bell quickly brought to the door a servant who admitted 
me into the ball. An open dvor led into a billiard-room, and Liewellya 
-—; ~ out to give yy 

* How wet you must be,’ 30 it to at once, 
but my things would be too wide aod toa short yoa. ria have it! 
Charlie will accommodate you ; he was just about your build.” 

One in baud, Lord Charles Devereux bad quietly eauntered out after 
our host. 1 was delighted to find him here, for he was a great favourite 
with me, He was not very bright certainly, but there was not a more 
warm-bearted, good-natured fellow in Her y’s service, and he was, 
as be deserved. a universal favourite. 

“ Why, Lioyd, old fellow!” be said: “ I thought from y: 
ing up, you had been tooling the mail yourself, and spilling the concern. 
So you want some toggery—well, I dare say I can find you something.” 

I bad no doabt of it, for dress was one of bis strong poiats. 

“ And there is the dressing bell!” exclaimed Llewellyn, “#0 you 
bave not too much time before dinner. Be off, both of you, and, mind, 
no go-sipiog up stairs like a couple of school-girls.” 

* I don’t stir,” 1 said, * till you promise not to wait dinner an instant 
for me. I neither wish to be burried out of my wits, nor to be worried 
by the thought that I am keeping you waiting.’ 

“ Well, | promise,” he replied, “ bat be as quick as youcan. Look 
your best though, for I have two such killing damsels bere. You and 
Charlie must toss up to decide which each of you is to confine his atten- 
tions to, or you will be at daggers drawn.” 

It was some time before I could get comfortably dry ; my hair and 
whiskers eepecially being like a sponge. When I entered the dining- 
room they were seated at table, and [ went to the head of it to greet my 
bostess, a charming woman still in the prime of ber beauty, a model 
English matron, with the single fault of being an inveterate match- 
maker. 

After welcoming me she tarned and introduced me to Miss Lioyd, and 
Mies Catherine Lioyd. I started, and my beart beat wildly ; for there 
before me was my itriend of the Opera. 

In an instant the old fever bad returned. I was entbralled anew. 
And, to my joy, I saw that her r ition also was instantaneous, that 
there was a smile on ber lip and a faint glow on her cheek, as I sprang 
forward to take ber band. 

“ So you know each other already ” exclaimed Mrs. Liewellyn : “ Ab 
Mona, be is the surgeon who dressed your wound. Why did you not tell 


80 
Ma? did not — you were friends,” she replied calmly, having per- 
regaineu her composure. 
“ You do not caengule sa though we also have met,” eaid a laughing 
voice at my elbow. - 
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THe Alvion. 








been late for dinner. Mr. Lioyd gave me balf his umbrella, taking me 
all the time for a village girl.” 

“ You acted the part admirably,” I said, 
ing the fine gentleman’s head.” 


“and seemed beat on turo- 


An overpowering sense of Moaa Lloyd's beauty was filliog my whole | 


being, and I was immeacurably vexed at finding myself drawn ioto this 
bantering conversation with her cousin. Bat very different from my 
usual babit, which was to parade my devotion, I now had an eager wish 
to hide what I was experiencing. 

Still, whenever I cou'd do so unobserved, I stole a glance at Mona. 
And each look tightened, if possible, tbe chain that was binding me. 

Soon after we rejoined the ladies, * the Kitten” challenged Charlie to 
a geome of billiards, and they left the room. Presently they returned 
with an appeal for a decision on some knotty point, to uoravel which the 
Liewellyns accompanied them to the billiard-room. I was left alone 
with Mona, and I positively trembled as I approached her. 

“T received your ring,” 1 said, “aod I valae it duly. 
left my finger since.” 

“No! no! I was almost ashamed to offer it to you,” she replied, “ but 
it would serve to show that I appreciated your kindoess.” 

“[ bave given directions about it in my will—for it to be buried with 
me,” I added ingreply to ber look of inquiry. 

The eoft air of timidity, the fleeting blush, filled me with transport. 

“ Why did you leave without giving me the least clue?” I asked 
more tenderly. “I made every elfort to trace you.” 

Her charming confusion, though it gladdened me, might be painful to 
her, and I hastened to continue: “I had a bracelet to retura to you: 
let me clasp it oo your arm.” 

It was close at hand, for being a gold chain bracelet, I bad attached it 
to my watch. As I fastened the snap my eye fell upon the white seam 
slightly marring the symmetry of an arm which Here’s could not rival. 

“You will always carry that mark,’ I said. “How the sight of an 
injary to you pained me!” 

As I spoke I pressed the scar with my fevered lips. Instantly I was 
aroused from my bappy dream, for her arm was enatched away, and her 
glorious eyes flashed fire. 

How could I bave imagined she bad any tender feeliog for me? Her 
confusion must have sprung from annoyance. 

The days flew by at Liandethryn, for if | was not happy, I was the next 
best thing to it, always excited. Daily my infatuation became greater. 
I would willingly bave tora myself away, but I had not the power. 

Yet I cherished an insane seif-delusioo, a mere tatter of w belief, that no 
one saw what was going on, and to keep up this ig I abstai 
from any manifestation of a prefereace for Moaa. But with all the an- | 





reasonableness of hamaa nature, I was pained when she seconded my | by the tous of George LII., on 


efforts, shunoing me and shrinking from me, as was too often the case. | 
At such times I would fall back upon “ the Kitten,” who gave me a| 
ready but half-mocking welcome. | 
Presently I found that there was ecomething like this in the case of De- | 
vereux. He too drew near Mona with a kind of timidity, as if he dreaded | 


| 
It has never 


“ You have your revenge,” I said gloomily: “ and I will not bide from 
you bow fully. From tbat night whea I first saw you, I bave been mad) 
in love, aud I fiod that I bave thrown away my sole chance of ha 
nese.” : 


“I knew it,” sbe replied fiercely. “I recognised you at once, and 
I read your heart with a feeling of tirampb, And whea you came bere I 
rejoiced, for I looked forward to this moment when you should be at my 
| feet, and I in my tara would spura you, bat—” . 
The change of tone, the sudden pause, made me look up. With a wild 
feeling of hope I saw a geotle, blashing look of love on that face, so 
| haughty but oow. 
| “ But I cannot,” she whispered. 


— 


THE NAPIERS. 


| heroic age, and to elevate the national sentiment at at 
| reached in the best part of the military period of our civilisation, 


temper of our people in our own century. The noble old type of the 
British knight, lofty in valour and in patriotism, was felt to exist in its 
full virtue while we had the Napiers in our frout, conspicaous in the eyes 


| just minds. Sir William’s friends can bear witness to 
| that spirit in bim. 





actly the reverse. They were as 

lights, and as radical as Cobbett ia 

tories, whigs, and radicals in tarn was unbappily 

bat what were their principles? Sir W. Napier’s 

Law and on the repeal of the Corn Laws explain 

best key to their social principles was —— action of 
—_, The servants, all made friends of, living on and 
natufal home ; wefegey yy treated with respect and 
loog as they were just and k 

enemy when guilty of 
democratic spirit which 


on, on 
in their own walk, but encountered asag 
; these were evidences of the gennine 
welt in those proud hearts, those sincere and 
the vigilance of 
He never let pass among his iatimates, such 


| sious as “ the lower orders,” “common soldiers,” and the like. He wag 


| pacified by the explanation that “ order’’ in this sense did not mean dif. 
Two generations of Englishmen have rejoiced in and felt the lively | 
presence of a family who seemed born to perpetuate the associations of a | * 


ference of species, as in natural history, but the primitive sense of 
‘ rows,” in which some must naturally find a bigher aod some a lower 


least to the point | Place: but the other expression he never would endure. There is no 
while | Sach thing as a common soldier in England, be deciared ; ours are not 
| our mere talkers were bemoaning the materia! tendencies and the sordid | “ ¢ommon soldiers,” though they may be “ privates.” 


He bad to defend 


| himself, some years ago, in a characteristic cause. An action for assault 


| was brought against him by a man whom he had thrasbed for persistent 


cruelty toa horse. The trial is deeply impressed on the minds of all pre- 


of an observing world. We have every reason to hope that the type will | semt by the peculiarity of the only witnesses for the defence being two 


not be lost, whatever may be the destiny of Europe as to war or peace ; 


bat the Napiers must pass away, like other virtaes and powers ; and now | It was a strange and pretty eight—the pantomime, 
| we have lost the last of the knightly brothers, and nearly the last of the | dered by the finger-speech, and the 


| family group, by the death of Lieutenant-General Sir William 

| Patrick Napier, K.C.B. 

| The family have a remarkable aucestry. From their mother they ia- 

| herited the sensibility which is as couspicuous as force in them all. 
mother, the wife of the second Dake of Richmond, died of heartbreak 
within the first year of her widowhood ; and what the strength and viva 
city ot Mrs. Napier’s feeling were we see by the letters of ber son 
Charles to her and about her, as they are given in bis “ Memoirs.” She 

| was beautiful in youth, and indeed throughout her long life, and venera- 
ble in age ; and she was an object of public interest early and late—first 
as the beloved and betrothed of George IIL, and finally as the mother of 
“ Wellington’s Colonels.” The early story is well knowa—the rejection 
of the King’s addresses by a yirl of seventeen, her subsequent acceptance 

| of them on sufficient proof of the sincerity of his attachment, the inevita- 
ble breaking-off of the match for political reasons, and the loug lingering 


dof the affection on one side at least. It seems rather far-fetched to sup- 


pose that the family of Colonel Na and discourag 


* hb 


pier were neglected ed 

t of the attach the re- 
spective parents; but it is understood that the royal lover was watched 
with solicitude for years after all intercourse with a Lennox was 
broken off. She became the second wife of Colonel Napier. To young 
readers it must appear as if there must be a mistake in the narrative here 
—as if a generation bad been dropped out of view. Is it possible that 





that each advance might be repulsed. With the Kitten he seemed, oa | the man whom we have now lost—whom we all know by sight—could 
the contrary, quite at ease, and their lively sallies often wound up with | have beard his mother tell of her engagement to George LII.? Even so; | 
aregular romp. And I, judging from my own feelings, imagined that | but there was remarkable longevity all round. Lady Sarah was born in 
our cases were the same—tbat he felt no more than friendship for the | 1746. Her eldest son was bora in 1782, and William in 1785, and he has 


Kitten, while he loved Mona. Still worse, I sometimes gnashed my teeth | 
with freozy, as I thought she might return his affection. | 
One of the worst features in the case was that Devereux never uttered 
& word to me on the subject, though every night he smoked his cigar in 
my bed-room, and chatted with bis usual simple frankness. He was just | 
the man to rely implicitly upon the advice of some friend, and for a long 
time now be had done me the honour of setting me in the post of Mentor. | 

But one night he broke through this unnataral silence. } 

After peep pufflag away at bis cigar for a quarter of an bour with- | 
out epeakiog, e suddenly blurted out: “I can stand this no longer! 
Lloyd, old fellow, I am distractingly in love with your beautiful name- 
take, and I feel I shall be worth nothing without her. Here I am longing, | 
and longing, but without the pluck to ask. Sometimes I think she will 
have me, but the next minute I despair. She is so beautiful, so clever, 
and warm-hearted, that [ feel she is too good for a poor devil like me. | 
What do you say, old fellow? Shall 1 make the attempt or not? At 
least it would put me out of my misery.” 

I before I replied. If I let him suspect the trath, his loyalty | 
of heart would make him shriok from paining me, but to act upon this | 
belief would be to take a base advao of his noble generosity. Yet I 
could not be expected to sign the death-warrant of my own hopes. 

“ She is all that you say,” I replied at length: “and if she waits for 
& man who really deserves her, she will bave to look far. I cannot ad- 
vise you, for you must know best on what footing you stand. But this I 
will say—if she bas given you any decided encouragement, you may ven- 
ture safely, for 1am convinced she would not play with your heart.” 

He mused for a moment, and then replied: “ Well, she has given me 
undoubted encouragement at times, so | will take your advice, for, as 
you tay, she is too noble to play fast and loose with me. You and her 
cousin will be the first whoee congratulations I shall claim. By the by, 
why doa’t you take up with the other? You seem really to like each 
other, and then we should be coonected?”’ 


died in a good old age. One sister of Lady Sarah was the mother of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and another of Charles James Fox. 

Strong as was the family likeness among the five brothers, sons of 
Colone! and Lady Sarah Napier, in all the salient points of intellectual 
aod moral character, the one quality which chiefly marked them all, and 
separated them from the rest of the world, was their absolute fearlessness 
of nature. In our age of caution this characteristic could not but glo- 
rify them, and at the same time fill their lives with strife, unless they 
also possessed that repose of nature which ought to accompany fearless- 


nese. This, as all the world knows, they bad not. They would have 


been demi gods indeed, if, with all their strength and tenderness, all their 
genius aod their humanity, their power and their graces, they had also 
manifested that serenity which is the true sign of the godlike. Their 
“sound and fury” went for more than they ever intended ; their wrath 
was usually on bebalf of the wronged and helpless ; their clamour when 
indignant for one another’s sake bore no relation to any self-regards or 
low objects ; but still they did clamour, and vex the world sometimes with 
their “sound and fury.” It was a pity; bat men are not perfect; and 
few are the men, of any age or race, who, bearing about so strong a na- 
ture, bave so little sin of passion to answer for. The world saw little of 
their nobler nature in the pugnacity which exhibited itself through the 
prese, In private life, the gentleness and courtesy of those mea, the 
faithful tenderness with which they bore with and alleviated oe ano- 
ther’s infirmities, their close mutual friendship to the end of their lives, 
their ardent domestic attachment, and the lofty and pure sentiment which 
graced and refioed their lives, made the external quarrels appear to ob- 
servers like a troubled dream. It was not a dream, however, but too 
truly a weakness and a fault, Great excuse may be pleaded ; and there 
is no difficulty in allowing for it ; but the fact remains that they lived in 
storm instead of above the clouds. Superior as they were to the world 
of their day in insight, foresight, sense, principle—in power—it 
would have been wiser, and would have marked a yet higher order of 





“Stuff!” I roared. “If { was the only man left on earth, with all 
womankind to choose from, I would not marry. I value my freedom too 
much to sell myself to slavery.” 

His complacent picture of Mona’s undoubted encouragement and his 
claiming our congratulations, bad irritated me beyond bearing. But the 
good-natured fellow only opened his eyes in wonder at this new speci- 
men of my “strange ways,” as he called them, without noticing that my 
tirade was anything but complimentary to himself. 

Presently, finding that I was in 20 mood for chat, he took himself off 
— me in peace. Peace dol say? Ay, such peace as there is Pur- 
gatory. 


I was sitting the next moraing after breakfast writing a letter in the 
library, whea Devereux burst into the room. His face, generally calm, 
but now radiant with delight, told me his errand at once. 

“ Congratulate me, old fellow!” he shouted; “ she has accepted me, 


and I am the happiest, luckict dog alive.” 

I could gladly have killed him where he stood, bat I suppose the 
effort that I made to hide my feelings was successful, for he betrayed 
no astonishment as he looked at me. Words cannot tell what it cost me 
to breathe out: “ May you both be happy, bat you cannot fail.” 

They should not guess at what I suffered, | was determined, so in less 
than five minutes after Devereux had left the library I followed him to the 
sitting-room. It was a large double room with folding doors, and at the 
farther extremity Devereux and Mona were sitting close together on an 
ottoman. The sight of the pleased attention with which she regarded 
him made me feel positively rabid. 

_ Gladly I turned from the hateful scene to Catherine Lloyd, who at this 
» instant came in with ber hands filled with flowers for the vases. Her 
esoftened, gentle manner, aud the kindly look she gave me, struck me 
vat once. Could Devereux be right in his supposition that she too loved, 
os a I = the favoured mortal ? 
es, L could not doubt the signs of a woman’s true deep affection 
ot she betrayed. The sight of = cousin’s bapp had q 
her, forcing her to lay aside that giddy carelessness with which sbe 
generally masked her true nature. 

on impulse arged me to act so that they could have no suspicion of 
my torments. The next instant I had laid my hand, heart, and fortane, 
“on a ared as if she th 

rat at as if she thought me mad; then her ringin 
— =~ +e the room. : : leg langh 
bas , come here!”’ she cried ; “ you must call Mr. Lioyd out—he 
meer been making me a guepeni* 

“Me is e ed to you then!” I exclaimed, utterly confounded. 
“ From his pton I oy it was to your cousin.” 
wt me a spoilt c ~ she said, * You refused her once your- 

4 ye you expect others to a iate her better than 

“ Refused her ?”’ I echoed, utterly bewi — — 

A glance at Mona only deepened the mystery, for she sat with blash- 
log ny 4 ae. — | —- deny the truth of her cousin’s 
wor ut as I gazed, the tru awoed upon me, and with it . 
“ Whe is she?” Lasked, turning to Kate. a wes 

“ Ab, I see you have already guessed,” she cried gaily: “she is Lucy 
Mona Lloyd, whose band even with a fortune in it you disdained to ac 
cept. Cbarlie, come to the billiard-room with me; you and I are only 
in the wey here.” 

“Can you forgive me?” I asked pleadiogly : “I could not tell what 
you were, and | would not marry for wealth.” 

Her eyes flashed. How magnificent she looked in ber pride. 

“ The ceoughs of what was due to your cousin and to the memory of 
your uncle might have induced you to find some less insulting means 
than contemptuous silence to convey your rejection of my hand.” 


She out the last w 
on rat oad ords, ag the very thought was s bit- 


ished 





men, if they bad quarrelled less bitterly with the world for its inferiority 
in each particular instance. This kind of remark applies to Charles 
and William, as the best known brothers, and the virtual representatives 
of the family. It is the Napier genius which we have been ing of, 
and not the weaknesses of every one of the brotherbood. Ona the con- 
trary, the pieee of controversy by which Richard is knowa—bis Defence 
of Charles against the well-knowa accusations of Outram—is distin- 
guished by calmness of temper and statement. The long and short of 
| the matter is, as regards the warrior trio, that they are of hero stamp, 
and not the sage; while yet they have so many of the qualities of the 
sage that we find ourselves bly disappointed when the combat- 
ive character comes uppermost, and wisdom gi 
the eyes of the maltitade. 

In 1819 William retired on half-pay, and soon settled down into the 
literary life by whieh be has rendered his highest service—and an im- 
mortal service—to the British nation. It is not because his “ History of 
| the Peninsular War” is the finest military history ever uced that 
his labours should be so spoken of, but because the act of writing that 
narrative was a political service of incalculable importance. When he 
entered on bis work Wellington was unwilling that melancholy facts 
of the early part of the struggle should become known to the world ; and 
if he, the conqueror, was unwilling, it may be imagined what was felt by 
the obstructive officials who had done their utmost to crush the com- 
mander and bis enterprise. Well as we understand it now, nobody knew 
at the close of the war that Wellington’s greatest difficulties lay within 
the Cabinet and the War-office at home. Whether we ever should have 
learned the trath without Napier’s help there is no saying ; bat we know 
that to him we owe the full and clear understanding that we bave of the 
true scheme and character of the Peninsular war, of the ability, temper, 
and coaduct of the ministry of the time, and of the merits of our great 
General. That history has therefore modified our national policy, and 
our views, plans, spirit, and conduct as a people. There are few books 
on record which have effected such a work as this. It is this view of it 
which explains the wrath it excited. The raging vindictiveness of the 
Tory government party is faithfully expressed in the Quarterly Reviews 
| (in two successive numbers) of the History. The political and literary 

distrast bined found a bpiece in Southey, whose own history of 
| the same war was naturally annibilated by its military rival. Lord 
Wellesley’s indignant on bebalt of his brother in the House 
of Lords had been sneered at by ministers and slighted by everybody else. 
as explosions of family vanity or natural partiality ; aod it was not till 
Napier’s History appeared that Eaglishmen were at all generally aware 
what a war they bad passed through, and how bad a government, and bow 
transcendant a general, bad been transacting their affaira. Apart from 
the literary merits of the work, it is, and ever will be, remarkable as a 
disclosure of the real history of Eagland during a period otherwise 
shrouded in thick darkness. This we understand to be the great and 
distinctive service of Sir William Napier’s life. 

Of the literary quality of the book, it is needless toeay more here than 
that it fired the spirit of our army in the Crimea. Passages from it were 
the luxury of the nights in the treaches, and the weary days in hospital. 
After all the fault that can be found by critics, military and literary, 
everybody loves and admires the book as muchas ever. Some may 
holes in the narrative, and some impugn the judg and others 
tbat the style has a dozen faults; bat it all makes no difference ; we read 
just as eagerly the third time as the first, and some of us are haunted 
by whole passages which pursue us like strains of masic. Such involun- 
tary judgments thrust all ordinary criticism aside, 4} least while the 
author is lying dead, and we think of the book as one of the and 
the honours which sbould lie on his coffin with his sword and spurs, 
his symbols and decorations. 

The moet common-place people found it most difficult to understand 
the nm oe politics. From their coonexions and their towering pride 
they t be expected to be particularly aristocratic, yet they were ex- 























ves place to valour before | 








deaf-and dumb youths—Sir W. Napier’s only son and a comrade of hia, 
the clear accouat ren- 
father’s spirit which shone oat in the 


Francis youth debarred trom the father’s eloquence. Everywhere tyrants, small 


aod 


great, were ia one way or another thrashed by the Napiers after ob- 
atinate refusal to desist trom oppressioa. This was the one clear point 


Her | ®bout their politics. As for the rest, Sir W. Napier objected to the prin- 


ciple of our Poor Law, and protested against its application. He 
proved of free trade in corn but protested agaiust the application of 
principle in so factitious a state of society, aud burden of such 
a debt as ours, Happily he lived to see how well the true principle 
worked, aod how needless had been his forebodinge. 

He had, as we have said, one son. Nine daughters were born to 
five of whom survive him. His life was happy in old age. His utterly 
fearless nature saved him from the suffering which most of us would un- 
dergo in provoking and eustaiving hostile controversies. His wife, some 
unmarried daughters, many grandchildren, and all whom his — do- 
mestic temper had attached to him, miuistered to his ease and to bis in- 
tellect as well ; so that his declice was gentle. Till a late stage of his 
life his accomplishments as an artist were a precious resource to him, 
Others besides his immediate triends will remember his statue—the Death 
of Alcibiades—in virtue of which he was made ar honorary member of 
the Royal Academy. His paintings are no commonplace amateur daubs, 
but both explain and are explained by the splendid picture gallery of 
bis t historical work. 

e has left those behind who will guard his memory well, if indeed 
any other guardiansbip is needed than the natioval feeling towards the 
gallant brotherhood of knights, and the historian of the Peainsular War 
in particular. They are gone. .We have many gallant mea left, as we 
always have had, and always shall bave ; but there never have been any, 
and there never can be any, like the Napiers. They were a group raised 
from among the mediawval dead, and set in the midst of us, clothed in a 
temperament which admitted all the ameliorating influences of our pe- 
riod of civilisation. They were a great and never-to-be-forgotten si 
to our generation ; and posterity will see them in the mirror of tradi 
for ages to come. We are wont to say that Tradition is old, and has left 
off work ; but it is not often now that Tradition has such a theme as the 
Napiers. It will not willingly be let die till Tradition itself is dead.— 

Daily News. 
— 


NOLLEKENS IN MORTIMER STREET. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 


Naturally simple-hearted, and always successful,“Nollekens never had 
to flatter and oil his way to fame. He was even accustomed to squeeze 
aristocracy’s kid gloves rather tight, and bis telling the truth sometimes 
sounded like sarcasm, and was verging on wit. His malicious and 
amusing biographer, Smith—the disappointed legacy-hanter—oonfesses 
that Nollekens never intrigued for work, but waited maofully till it 
came. To a lady who squinted dreadfully, and had beea 
that it was “ rather ng,” he said, “ 
other way, and then I shall get rid of the shyness in the cast of 
eye.” Horrid, plain-spoken = be had never heard even of such 
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with the back of ber head, with 
frozen, Nolly looked up from 
“ Dou’t look so —you’ll 


slightest consideration, he onee told Yarbo 
presence of her husband, that he remembered da 
when she was a bambina. Nolly was very fond of 
aod talking of bis old io when Barry aud Sterne were 

Emineatly a mere pia- maker—a barrel organ of one tune—pre- 
eminently the man of one faculty, Nollekens was a dull and even stupid 
man, apart from a certain love for old London traditions, and an average 
memory of old times. His kind biographer, Smith, who after years of 
expectant friendship reared two volumes which are dunghills over Nolly’s 
grave, bas preserved some admirable photographs of his mode of con- 
versation, which are evidently oaly too maliciously trae. Whoever it 
was, even to that gravest of owls, Lord Chancellor Batburst,—the hero 
of Hogurth’s last caricature, upon which he worked the very day of his 
death,—he would talk the baldest chatter of nonsense, less vivacious, but 
quite as insipid as that of the barber who had perhaps held his lord- 
ship’s honourable nose an hour before. 

“ Ab, there goes the bell tolling ; n0, it’s only my clock on the stairs. 
Oh, when I was a boy you woald like to have seen me toll the bell ; it’s 
no very easy thing, I can tell you—look a little that My a mast toll 

’ 


Zia 
gFke 


’s daughter, in the 
ng her on his knee 
ing bad Italian, 
there. 


—that is to say 1 did—one hour for a man, three times three times 
two fora woman. Now your lordship must mind, there’s a moving bell 
and a jing bell, which the Romans always attended to—” 

Hs Pordshtp. You mean the Roman Catholics, Mr. Nollekens ? 

Nolly. Yes, my lord. They call that the moving bell which goes when 
they move a body out of one parish to the next, or soon. The passing 
bell is when you are dying, going from this world to another place. 

His ip. Indeed, Mr. Nollekens. 

Such was the coaversation of the gifted maker of pias’ heads—of the 
two hundredth of a 

In his blunt style, too, Nolly had many opportunities of rebuking, ins 
severe and profitable way to himself, affectation and that sham grief 
which is enough to make all monument-makers inveterate, if not pre 
fessional, cycice. Clergymen have told me that among the village poor, 
the widows who “ take oa” most, who faint at the grave, or go into 
steries while settling the vulture undertaker’s bill, asa rule marry 
witbia the year. "Tis ever the same, I suxpect—the grander the mona- 
ment, the smaller the grief. So at least Nolly often toand it, and acted 
upon it, by always taking bis order when the grave was still soft ; just 
as I have heard old doctors advise young doctors, to “always take the 
fee while the patient is still in pain.” A lady in ing weeds once 
came to him, and, regardless of money, ordered a special high moaament 
to express her inconsolable loss for her dear departed. Nolly, mistrust 
fal of tem grief, rose early and lost no time in beginning ; be 
finished the 1, and waited for a second visit. At second 
mental visits, the pat or pat are generally bolder and 
cheerful—ordering monuments has become a habit—it is really 
more than buying a cheese or a gown, if you look at it in the right 
The carriage horses pant as if hard driven; they are pulled up wi 
jerk that sends them on their haanches—thunder at the door, 
to music—door poy wey the lady, who speaks. 

w Yon bat T hove though,” greats Molly, scading for ik, 

“ Yes, bat I have ,” grants y, it. 

Lady blushing, togrunter). Have you indeed! W 
these, my good friend, | own, are early days, (timidly), bat since I 
you, an old acquaintance of ours, whom we knew at has (slight and 
natural hesitation) made me an offer, and (coughs nervously, and at last brings 
up the linking word)—and, I don’t know how he would like to see in our 
church 80 expensive a monument to my late husband ;—indeed, perbap®, 
after all, it would be considered quite enough if I got our village mat0a 

cuts very neatly—but not, of 
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cut by the neat handed mason? 
for contrast. Let as 
king, w 


man, with a big head, on which he wears his 
Rome—anot his usual 


FE 
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has a short, at neck, 
narrow large, body. He is bow-legged, it must 
be ~ Lye yt is also -nosed. His lips are thin, his brow 
is deep-marked. He has on a drab-coat, with raffies, a striped Manches- 
ter waistcoat, and blue and white striped dress stockings, terminating io 

Maly th be at the Palace before seven, to model the king’s bust 
after he bas shaved, and before he puts on stock. He arrives, and 

in. The king comes, and as be used himself to tell the story— 

« ] sot him down, to be even with myself; and the king seeing me go 
about and about him, says he to me, ‘ 
‘I want 1° maneene phen trey the queen tells me I have made my nose 
too broad.’ ‘ Measure it then,’ says the king.” Upon which, as the 
story ran, Nolly pricked the king’s nose with his callipers—a fault as 
dreadful in the eyes of court ladies as Schalkea making King William 
hold a lighted candle, and letting the grease run down on the royal 


fingers. 

mand, Nolly always, being a Roman Catho- | 
Reseisntandiog ey day. After one ‘of these infringe- | was so picturesque, that it was a favourite subject for painters. We cau 
he went to the king, to kaow when he might go on | fancy, 


lic, neglected bis visits on a Saint’s day. 
ments of etiquette, 
with the 


con” 
“ So, Nollekens,” said the king, in his quick, -_ rather silly way, 


jon D 





“ where were you y—y y 

Nolly. Why. as a was 2 Saint's any, I thought you would not have 
me ; 80 I went to see the beasts feed in the Tower. : 

King. Why did you not go to Dake Street—Duke Street—Dake Street? 
—eh? eh? eh? 

Nolly. Well, I went to the Tower, your majesty. And do you know, 
they have got two such lions there! and the biggest did roar so! my 
heart, how he did roar! 

And then the simple, uncourt!; man gave such a tremendous and deaf- 
ening imitation of the lion, in Bottom’s best manner, that he drove the 
king to tbe end of the room. In fact, Nolly did every g , honest, 
thoughtless thing that a man could do; and instead of imitating the 
courtly Bacon, and bringing a silver syringe whea the sitting was over, 
he ended a series of atrocities that made the very footmen wince, by 
filling his mouth with water, and spirting it at the model before he co- 
vered it with the damp cloth! Yet on busto at home be laboured 


with his best skill and industry, and twice a day for a fortnight threw the | good. 
—succeeding 


at last by ao unintentional throw upon 
some interruption. 

Nolly was ually delicious in his vulgar naivelé, when he had to make 
a cast of Lord 'sface after death, He arrives with his assistant, 
Mr. Gahagan, and is shown mournfully and silently upstairs. The body 
Nes solemn, like a sacred thing, under that terrible and ghastly sheet. 
retires. There is no one in the room for Nolly to 
stranger in black, who, with handkerchief to 
eyes, paces inconsolably up and down the room, almost unconscious 
of Nolly’s presence. It is the brother of the corpse nobleman. Nolly 
but what he wants,— 
he knows ; so up be goes to him, nudges his elbow, and 

in a loud, coarse voice says— 
“I say, bring me a little sweet oil, a large basia, some water, pen, ink 

” 


, Sir !—call the servant.” 
as if he was at a tavern, and orders 
are brought up, and pulling down the 
, with tisfaction at having got the 


to measure him. Where’s my calli- 
chin to the upper pinnacle of his head. 

pat bim down in ink. Ay, that’lldo. Now I must have him from 
his nose to the back part of his ekull—now for his shoulders—now for bis 


Indigoant man 7 
Nolly, unabashed, pulls the 
sheet, be begina, ina lood 
be a v 
job not altogether concealed. 
“ Now, let me see, I must 
ye I must take him from 


we Sel now I’ve got him all.” This was not a sensitive man, this 
Pitt always enubbed little Nolly, because he bad dared, poor man, 
fourteen years’ , to petition King George to hurry the inecrip 

tion for his Westminster monument of Pitt, 


offended at this, would never sit for Noliy, or ever recommend him for 
ae os. Yet his old enemy death, io 
lonely house on Putney Common, and made £15,000 

tor he executed for £3,000 the statue of Pitt, now in the Cambridge Senate 
;and of the bast he sold seventy-foar 

Casts. head of Pitt he carved cunning 

from between the figure’s ; th 

miser’s dexterity, he 120 guineas for each of his busts, and 


~ 
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licious biographer, to have cost him 

Directly a great man died, Nolly’s 

laster to be got ready professional m 

im: mothers’ tears and fathers’ breaking hearts were what he lived by ; 
bat he did not live on them, and he did not enjoy them as the sentimen- 
talist does, who is ever on the prowl for food for his feelings. On one 
occasion, a disconsolate widow (since married, let us assume) told him, 
with angry tears, not to pull ber dear departed’s face “so about ;” u 
which, said Nolly, quietly, “ Ob, bless ye, you had better let me, close his 
eye-lids, for then, when | cast him in my mould, he’ll look for all the 
world as if he was asleep. Why do you take on so? you do wrong to 
prey upon such a dismal prospeet. Do leave the room to me and my man ; 
1 am used to it,—makes no impression on me ; I have got a good many 
down in wy journal.” 

Nolly was too bluat and roughb-hided to be easily ruffied, nor was he 
often wilfully rade—as Joboson and Abernethy, two honest, rough men, 
were—but be could be: he was once, for instance, working on the bust 
of what Mr. Smith calls “ aa illustrious 3” he (Nolly) was de- 
corated with a stiff, powdered toupe, and a bigh collar, that his 
head kept disappearing in ; the absurdity of the dress so amused our “ il- 
lastrious ” that after some time, smiling and telegraphing to 
his friend who stood behind the sculptor’s >hair, be at last fairly gave 
way, and burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. Nolly, unable to 
restrain his irritation, thrust his thumb into the “ illustrious persoaage’s”’ 
mouth, aod shouted with aa angry and repeated wag of his head, “If 
you laugh, I'll make a fool of ye!” Perhaps (between ourselves) not a 
difficult thing to do with the “ illustrious personage.” 


——> 


LADIES, AND THEIR HORSES. 

1 am not ashamed to confess that I do like to see a pretty woman on a 
nice borse—that, of course, is to say, if she rides it well. If she does, it 
is — to see her gliding along as though she were part and parcel 
of her steed. Ab! and I like to see her, in the hunting field, going, if 
she can, in the van, provided she does not by so doing place her pretty 
neck in danger. I don’t even mind her holloaing to me to get out of the 
way if she wants to come at the fence, or tells me to lie quiet if I am 
down on the other side, provided she does not jamp on my nose; and, 

poetry in her, i. ¢. that ber soul is not 
entirely in dogs and horses. But this latter obeervation applies not only 
to the soft sex, but to men as well ; for I dislike to find a man who can 
think and discourse of sporting only, and who, when you get him in the 
dcuwing-room, elther goes to sleep or looks bored to death 

Some there are who bate to see a woman in the bunting-field, and who 
say it is not her proper place. But I ask when can a 


be in her proper place, if we are there to enjoy her society? The on! 
time when © getting cut of place is Ut pared y two 
o’clock, A M.— when the eyes of 


at such a time ; and there is 





' 
the monster.”’ | ride really well ; and yet, if we stand by Rotten-row, we sball perceive 
I should | that the men ride infioi 

| opinion of the 
see him | wise they must 
ho to Nolly’s almost every woman has a 
| sex who would rob her of this quality, and say that as women always go 
such a pace (I mean no wicked 
and therefore the horse does not want to pull. But such is all noasense, 
broaght from | for a woman’s hand is undoubtedly lighter than the band of a man, and 
| though she goes as fast as she can, sbe bears lightly on the mouth of her 
steed, which consequently carries her pleasan 


olly is a short 


ky nif royal | 


necessary she should be so mounted that an 


' see a woman mount en cavalier ; but such is my opinion ; for I bold that 
| she canaot be safe in the saddle otherwise, aud I must confess I cannot 


hat do you want?’ and says I, | 


mysterious man in black may be | there 


; | der that perfect is to 


| rider in Leices 


something malicious even 
the 8 of the and sbuts to the 
rons Gn oe end, for this 


to 
I regret to sey it, but true It is, that there are very few ladies who 


tely worse. 1 hope foreigners do not form their 
uestrian art of England by what they see there, other- 
ve @ poor opinion of our boasted horsemanship. Bat 
good hand, though there are some of the bard 


insinuation,) they are always leading, 


A woman as she now rides is unsafe on horseback, and it is essentially 
additional insecurity be 
avoided ; but there is no class of horse so difficult to procure as the 
lady’s. 

Perhaps I shall shock the idea of some, if I say I should wish to 


see anything indecent in her so doing. 

We know that in time past, and as lately as that of the Spanish 
Armada, it was customary for ladies to ride in such a manner; but in 
those days they had to travel long distances on horseback, for carriages 
were hardly known, aod the roads we suppose were so bad that wheels 
could scarcely get along them. 

It was in those days that hawking was the sport, and when amidst 
sunny pastures and open commons the fair dames of England were wout 
to indulge, accompanied by their cavaliers,in that amusement, which 


ag we contemplate such pictures, that we can see the hawks with 
fairy bells upon their jesses, sitting hooded as still as statues, whilst the 
paliry snorts and paws the ground impatient of control, till soothed by 
the gentle hand of its mistrese as she prepares to vault into the saddle, 
or is lifted there tenderly by some lordly swain, who claims as his re- 
ward a bright smile, or perchance a gentle pressure of the hand as bis 
lady-love adjusts herself preparatory to the excitement of the gallop. 
It we select the months of May and June, when all the world are io 
London, and when the side-saddle is in more request than any other time 
of the year, and we then stroll into Hyde-park about five o’clock, and 
take our stand by Rotten-row, we shall see a sight only to be found in 
England. It will be almost impossible to count the ladies that pass you, 
for their name is legirn. Some walk, some trot, some canter, and all, if 
they can, op. But more about pace anon ; oe present business, fair 
lady, is with your dress. I write it in fear and trembling ; bat I am 
forced to say, that if you scan the ladies who pass in array you will oot 
see above one in ten whose appointments, bat, gloves, habit, may 
be said to be faultless, An equestrian costume, if in good taste, and 
well put on, is yery becoming, provided the face is pretty and the figure 
A bad figure looks bad indeed on horseback, as the dress is nct 
calculated to afford it concealment. The foot and ancle need not be con- 
sidered ; but the bast must be classical, aud, as we say in horse dealing, 
the head and neck well put on. 
As a lady chooses her dress, it must be her own fault and want of taste 
if she selects such as is vulgar and unbecoming. She may blame her 
papa, her brother, or her husband if her horse is destitute of actioa and 
symmetry ; but she cannot father any fault connected with her “ bibs and 
tackers ” upon them. 
The hat is generally the sinner: it is frequently either not pretty, or, 
which is mostly the case, badly put on. It is sirange how few women 
are who can put a bat on as it should be done: ah! and men too, 
no doubt, some lady may add ; in which sentiment I quite agree. There 
is more in putting on a bat than people are apt to suppose, for by it a 
man may be made to look either a knave or a fool. He a ee his 
hat on the back of his head is usually selected + ae as their vic- 
tim, and if he at the same time wears tacles b pearance 
with delight by taose worthies, If it is stuck jauntily on one side, the 
owner is either a devil-may-care fellow, or one who lives by his wits. 
And, lastly, if it is put firmly on the top of the head, it shows that the 
head beneath belonge to one who is very matter-of-fact. When care and 
anxiety ruffles the temper, we see it pulled over the brow : bat as this is 
the force of circumstances, it does not come within the science of the hat. 
But what I have been saying does not apply to women who timply = 
deal mpc yg And now, fair = Set oe = 
open pages of Sporting Magazine), me advise you y 
art of putting on a hat: let not thy sweet face be by an error that 
may be corrected ; but as thy soft cheeks glow like the peach with the 
sohoment of the gallop, as the May breeze, perfumed by the blossoms of 
the hawthorn, plays upon them, don’t let it be of thee in sober 
— bes nw spoilt by her hat.” 
habit is wortby of consideration ; but the best recipe to ren- 
to a good maker. Mr. Ponder, of 
St. James’s, makes a t exceedingly well, and my fair friends who 
cannot get pleased in this way will do well to give hima trial; and I 
must add, for the benefit of my male friends, that he is the best maker of 
trousers for riding in I ever came across, Mr. Ponder is a person liked 
and by all who kuow him, aad there are many men who are, or 
have been, in the service, who can bear testimony that euch is the case, 
for be is much employed Xf military men. Tbe gloves must fit without 
a wrinkle ; the neck-tie, blae or piak, must be “jemmy,” and suitable in 
colour to the complexion of the wearer. 
The whip J will suppose to be perfect ; for of course it was the gift of 
@ gentleman who would not have offered it, and my fair friend I con- 
clude would not have accepted it unless it were so ; therefore, taking this 
for granted, I shall dwell no further on the whip, mere!y advising the 
owner not to use it too much. 
I have ridden, when I bave had horses that I wished should carry a 


pon | lady, so many miles on a side-saddle, that I well know the incorvenience 


of the attitude ; and it is a matter of surprise to my mind when I see a 
woman going straight, with an awkward brute to bold together, for she 
has no power, if he takes to “ star-gaz! 
knees beiag in the way. She must be a knowing band in the equestrian 
art if she parts her reins and drops her hands on each side of her knee ; 
if she is not, we cannot expect her to adopt such a course. Ladies may 
ride well, bat we don’t expect them to come the jockey after this manner ; 
therefore we have here another example of the incouvenience and want 
of safety of their present attitude in the saddle. Again, what power has 
she to turn her horse if he bangs to the left, as she has no leg on the 
right side? A man does much, as the horse kaows full well, with his 
thighs ; and this compressing power of the legs carries him over fences 
and difficulties. 

The upshot of all I have been saying is, that as long as women 
ride in the present unsafe pa it is essentially necessary they 
should be mounted on a “ lady’s horse,”’ and the papa, husband, or bro- 
om aoe case may be, is very much to blame if he pats ber on any- 

I regret to say that during the London season may be seen women on 

nO more suitable for them than an elephant would be for the best 
tersbire. Large prices, I have no doubt, are given for 
such animals ; and it matters little to Sharpun, the dealer, whether they 
suit or not, so the cheque he receives is honoured. Nor is he so much to 
blame in the matter as may be at first sight imagined ; for as every man’s 
hobby is a knowledge of horses, buyers endeavour to do the dealer, as 
much as the dealer endeavours to do them, the only difference being— 
and it is a material difference—that the former fancies he has done the 
other, boy qe ee 

As I before observed in a former paper, if a purchaser would put 
entire confidence in a dealer, that is to say, providedjhe is a respect- 
able mano, he would fiad the confidence never abused. Of course he 
will have to pay a price ; but he will get a nag suitable for bis work ; 
and I, for one, hold that if a man can find a horse that suits him in 
every way, it cannot be dear at avy reasonable price. Of course these 
observations apply to those whose cheques will not re-appear with “ no 
effects’’ written across them ; and it is such people, I remark, who are 
always changing their steeds. The poor man is obliged to be contented 
with what he can get for his money, and it is hie system to bay what 
will improve in his hands, and be worth more money at the of the 
season than when he made the purch “ Sometimes,” as Sancho says, 
“ he looks for one thing and finds another ;” but still, whatever be bays 
is money, and we may be certain he never invests in a bad or misshap- 





















































temper. As 

lift bis legs high, for 
must put them down well, for that does. A horse must place his foot 
on the ground flat, without stumping in the toe: he will then go 
safely ; and where a lady is to be the rider, it is essentially necessary 
this should be the case. When selecting the horse proper for a lady, we 
must choose one with sufficient obliquity of shoulder, and avoid such as 
stand with their fore-legs much behind the point of the shoulder, espe- 
cially if the shoulders are loaded, for if the centre of gravity is thrown 
so far forward the animal cannot be a safe goer; and if he makes a 
stumble he is quite unable to recover himself. 


* dishes,” you must do so. 
be throws his legs outward, he wiil, in any pace, cover the habit with 
mud—to say nothing of the ugly appearance such action gives a horse. 
Dealers invariably reject them if they move in such a manner, which 
shows how objectionable it is, for those men kuow pretty well what they 


horse ; for it must be recollected that much of a 
road, for which reason the hoof is best when a little bigh at the heel. 
But we must not confound this with an upright pastero, which is to be 
objected to, as it causes the action to be rough, and the foot receives a 
jar when it comes to the ground, which often produces disease. 








opinion of horse-flesh I would rather 
are few and far between, like angels’ visits, we must not expect often to 


judgment to 


my See et «oes 





to ride 





Ladies bave a great idea of riding the high horse. I mean this, I 


must explain, fearing I shall be accused of a double eniendre in a literal 
sense, and, if they could do as they like, would, I believe, never mount 
anything under sixteen bands ; but I 
horse from fourteen 


lengthy and clever, 


think they are in error bere, for a 
~and-a-balf bands high to fifteen-and-a-half will, if 
them, I am convinced, much more pleasantly. 


7 
A bunter is the horse | would select to carry a lady, which, as it has 


been accustomed to gallop across ridge and farrow, is more likely to be 
clever than avy other 
startled by exciting noises—such as hounds, music, &.; aad this is a 
great cousideration, for I do not like to see a woman on a horse that 


as upon the slightest provocation, to pirouelle or do the “ back 
step. 


jorse. Sach a one is not likely either to be 


A lady’s horse must bave good action, a good mouth, and a good 
ds the first qualification, it is not necessary he should 
that does not make him go one bit safer; but he 





Do not reject a nag though he may turn out bis toes; but if he 
The first is no fault ; the second is, for if 


are about. 
I would advise any man who is trying a horse with the object of pur- 
chasing it for a lady, to ride it with a slack rein, on a road where Pm 
are undulations ; he will thus be able to see if he strikes with the toe. 
If he does not, and he moves easily along—to use the horse-dealers’ par- 
lance, “ walks nicely away with you”—he will probably do for the fair 
dame ; for this first trial is one 
merits of the animal. He may be afterwards trotted and cantered ; this 
latter qualification we may easily teach a horse, let him be what be may, 
being careful, when, we are doing so, that we ride him to the right, so 
that he may be taught to lead with the left leg. 


importance towards ascertaining the 


The old adage, “ No foot, no horee,” especially applies to the lady’s 
y’s riding is on the 


We know that Homer and Virgil had an eye to good feet, making them 


a primary consideration ; and as the neck of our “ ladye love” may be 
e 


ndanyered, we would do well to follow their example. A lady’s horse 


should be able to carry his rider up and down bill without breaking 
into the trot for a great distance; and this it cannot do, unless the 
— are oblique, the feet good, and the hind legs strong, weli placed, 

not 8 


ht. 
I confess I like to see a woman trot if she rides well; but that pace is 


certainly not suited to the side-saddie. Nine women out of ten cannot 
rise properly to it; for this reason the canter is a much better 

them. 

choose his owa pace, but the canter is not so irksome to him as man 
suppose it to be, and a good all-but-thorough-bred “a> borse, wil 
good legs and feet, oblique shoulders, and nice mouth, will keep up that 
pace, without showing fatigue, for many miles, and at the ent ty more 
fresh than a horse that has been trotting. There cannot be a greater 
mistake than to put a woman on a “ weed,” for they ride heavy 


Prien to 


‘he trot is doubtless the nataral action of a horse if he 


than 


men. 

We must take into consideration the habit and the side-saddle, the 
former—every yard perbaps— 
perty ; add all this to the lady’s own wei; 
much under fourteen stone—a pretty fair w 


increasing the fair wearer’s landed pro- 
t, aud she will ride not 
t I imagine for a “ weed” 


to carry. 

Now, I should like tu know when, and where, we can see fourteen- 
stone ladies’ horses? I confess they don’t gladden my eyes very often ; I 
only wish they did, for, as the dealera say, the, 


are money. But, al- 

k, or elsew' ladies 
what do they (cross, I was going to say) ride? Why, animals that are 
no more fit to them than a jackass would be. Heavy-headed brutes, 
with no length before the saddle, without (what I call) legs or feet, and, 
I dare eay | may add, frequently with no wind no 
and complacently rides along Rotten 


though we don’t see them in the 


fee 2 cones on such @ one, 
ow by her side ; which is all very well till an accident happens, and a 
‘scene 


place, which furnisbes a topic of conversation over numerous 
r tables the same evening. 
Colour is a matter of taste, for “a good horse cannot bee bad colour.’ 


Here let the lady consult ber own taste, and papa need not interfere 
bat it is bis business to see she bas a horse to mount that will not get 
her into difficulties, and subject her to ridicule. 


Shape and action few women are j of; yet there are come whose 


than my own sex, but as these 


meet with such as themselves, and therefore 


we men must exercise our 
ut them in 


possession of a horse that will them 
— io — To enable him to do this he must have good 

and feet ; indeed, for every sort of work these are a sine gua non. 
His wind past he gran, Se Ge hb cos Mion gueane of that necen- 
short time, 


e should be well bitted, bave a good mouth, for the lady’s 


safety will —— much upon whether he has or has noi this latter qua- 
” to get her hands down, her | lification ; 


if he has, care should be taken that it is not spoilt by al- 
lowing eno with scarcely ao exception, have heavy hands— 
m. 

All horses ge more quietly uader women than men, which is accounted 
for by the lightness of their hand ; and you rarely find a puller amongst 
such as are only used to carry ladies. 

The most graceful pace for a lady to ride is the walk ; therefore it is 
essential to a horse that has to carry a woman. If she wants to go faster, 
let her pace be the canter, which, if the animal is well bitted, is safer 
than the trot, because bis bauoches are more under him. As I have al- 


read 
lady's horse shouid be able to go a loxg distance ia a hand-gallop with- 
out once throwing up his head or requiring to be pulled up. 

It is important that the ladies’ horse should have a docile temper, and 
he should not be easily alarmed by noises and unasual sights ; in fact, he 
should be as near perfection as possible. Butas it is difficals to get any- 
thing in tion, so is it dificult {0 get the perfect lady’s boree. And 
let my fair friends, if they have the | to possess such a treasure—for 
a treasure it assuredly is—endeavour to keep it, and not be tempted by 
any fanciful notion regarding colour or (ail to part with it for money. or 
exchange it for — a brute which may spoil their beauty or break 
their pretty nec 

One of the most painful scenes is to see a woman in difficulty when on 
horseback, especially so if she is in a crowd ; and a sulky brate omy J 
bis side against the rails in Rotten Row, or plunging in the street, is 
what I bave seen often during a London season. The lady’s horse should 
have ge, and nothing more; no ing and dancing — 
along the road, unless the fair dame on his back chooses to make bim 
80 by aid of the heel and rein, for the purpose of making sensation. 
Some women are fond of such amusement, but the ing is not fair 
oa the horse, who cannot possibly understand what or about, or 
what he is expected to do ; qonmguenty he frets if he be an animal of 
spirit, and @ great deal out of himself. Horses that have much 

ow do not always possess mettle. Shakespeare koew this to be the 
case, for he makes Julius Cesar exclaim— 

“ Hollow =, - a aaa 
Make W, prom mettle ; 
Bat ay should endure the sinful Jodie” 
They fall their crest, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial.” 

Ladies’ horses, moreover, should not be too well fed ; for if they are, 
their work being ligbt and irregular, they ma, 
ha) anotber horse fas' 
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“ whole bog,” and rarely stops till be bas unseated bis rider. When he | Canning evades, securely wrapt in wiles, : | general use of this word, especially since the French Revolution, “ seems 
begins thie trick, what pe a asena do in aes ? It is bad enough | And Force, strong-sinewed, rends the unequal toils. to — it to a place in our ye d — Ne i 
for a mao to be placed on such a brate, but infinitely more is it for | e, t furt es tl rhyme to Hoyle. icature was eo recent an innovation, oar aa was obli, 

& woman to find herself so situated. Many a horse plunges when a side- me. in des exitegus te thy phe ey Seay pieetioase p Ang and in other | to give us the Italian of Baretti to explain the meaning of it. Gales 
saddle is placed on bis back, which proceeds probably, not from sbeer | poems too numerous to quole Ren we have similar discords : | another Italian arrival ; and, “as it is a good sounding word, and we 
vice, but irom the cold weight beiog pressed upon bis back, a woman’s | ra have not an equivalent for it, we ought to give it the same welcome we 
saddle being so much heavier than that of a man. The way to obviate | He'd sing what hovering Fate attends our Isle, do to a rich foreigner who comes to settle among us.” Swindle was 
the evil is by not girthing the horse at first tightly, and by letting bim And from base pleasure rouse from glorious toil. |from Germany. “ From the recent introduction of this word, one should 
stand with saddle on for balf an hour before the rider is prepared to Whatever may have been Walker's opinion on such euphonies by these | be led to believe that this country was, till lately, a stranger to this 
mount, in which time it will have become warm and not disagreeable to | poets, be is not uniformly submissive—being a very fickle person—to | species of fraud; bat that it should be imported to us by so honest 
the skin of bis back. Few people know how susceptible horses are in | Shakespeare. He recommends us in such sentences as “ sleeping within | people as the Germans is still more sarprising.”’ 

that part, and many have been made vicious simply from want of atten- | mine orchard,” to change the mine to my. He thinks whenever “ mine | All foreigners are not received on the same amiable terms. The 
tion on this point. Warmth is congenial to their constitution, and cold | occurs we have a form ity, stateliness, and uncouthoess of sound peca- | adoption of the French word Encore “in the theatre, does the = 
equally injurious. We find in warm latitudes they are produced in the liarly unpleasant to the ear.” We must therefore he, facetiously, says, 0 manner of credit. There, it would be the most barbarous and ill- 
= vigour ; and in my opinion the difference in size is ted for | + pr it min ; but, by thus mincing the matter (if the pun will be | ager ee in the world to call for the repetition of an English song 

y climate, for in such as is cold they are diminutive and misshapen. | pardoned), we matilate the word, and leave it more disagreeable to the | in plain English.” 

But I am departing from the proper object of these pages, and must | car than before.” Otherwise we must make the alteration he suggests. | It is more the difficulty of pronuneiation than a dislike to the French 
therefore return to Ladies and their Horses. As regards the former, if wkat| Antiquity agaio exerts its claim to be remembered in the first sylla- | words, that distresses Walker. Thus: “the vanity of appearing polite 
I have written meets their approbation, I sball feel proud ; and if they | ble of Chamber, which used universally to be pronounced to rhyme with | keeps Environs still in the French pronunciation ; but, it is impossible for 
forgive me for saying they do not all ride well, and that they cannot | Psalm. It bas been gradually narrowing to the slender sound in came, | ® mere English to pr it fashionably.”” Again: “ sometimes a 
everyone of them put a bat on exactly as it should be done, I shall feel | and thereby militates against the laws of syllabication. Walker is not | mere Englishman exposes himeelf to laughter by trying to give the nasal 
grateful. And let me tell you, fair ones, that, despite what crusty old | surprised at it, however ; for, if two such words as Cam and Bridge could sound in Envelope. Some military coxcombs have endeavoured to intro- 
bachelors may say, your presence in the hunting-field adds enjoyment | not’resist the force of custom which has for so many years reduced them | duce the French pronunciaton of the word Defile.” In Poltroon, we have 
to the sportsman and enchantment to the scene ; and it gladdens my eyes | to Cambridge, why should we wonder that Chamber and Cambrick, or | “ oue of those half French and half English words, that show at once our 
to see your own pretty selves gliding along when you are mounted ona | Tynemouth and Teigamouth, should yield to the same unrelenting | desire to imitate the nasal vowel, and our incapacity to do it properly.” 

















nag which suits you. Make it a rule not to mount one that may not do £0; tyrant? | About Traffies we are told that, “ we seemed inclined rather to part with 
and to enable you to carry out this determination, endeavour to gain a | " Walker declares that custom had also made it so usual to sa: Spar- | a hundred letters, than give up the smallest tendency to a foreign pro- 
knowledge of the poivts of a horse. row-grass, that Asparagus has an air of stiffaess and pedantry. This, of | nuaciation.” The last syllable of Eclaircissement “ presents an insupera- 


A little study and a little practice will enable you with coofidence in | course, drives our author to despair ; and so does the pronunciation of | ble difficulty.”” We are not even to endeavour to attempt it, but are to 
‘our own judgment to give an opinion upon the animal that is presented | Cacumber, “ which is too firmly fixed in its sound of Cowcamber, to be | pronounce it ‘ like an English word at once, rather than imitate the 
‘or your inspection; aod I wager a pair of gloves that you will shortly | altered.” He had a gleam of hope that Radish may retain its correct | French sound awkwardly.” The French sound in Tour is very mach dis- 

know more about a horse than papa, who very often knows as little on | sound. This word is commonly but corruptly pronounced, as if written | liked. Walker says, “ my experience fails me, if this is not slowly con- 
the matter as the youngest child. Indeed, many men who would be | Reddish. “The deviation is batemall ; not do I think it so incorrigible | forming to the true Eoglish sound of the vowel beard in Thou.” Bat, 
offended if you told them so, are perfectly incapable of appreciating the | as that of its brother esculents, the sparrow-grass and cowcumber just |“ the smart traveller to France and Italy would fear we should never 
| ae qualities of a horse and his fitness for certain purposes, and | mentioned.” Not an inapt accompaniment to these esculents is Sausage, | suppose he had been out of England, were he not to pronounce it so as 

Ope eny 3 take upon themselves to select an animal on | which Sheridan prefers pronouncing Sassidge ; nor is he unsupported ia | to rhyme with poor.” 

which to put their daughter, which is as likely to get them into mischief | his peculiarity. Still Walker considers it vulgar and not agreeable to| According to Walker, it is to the parsimony of printers that we owe the 
as not. t me tell such men they undertake a responsibility for which | best usage. | abolition of the final k’s in such words as domestick, publick, fanatick, 
| are unqualified ; and if an accident should perchance happen, they | The analogy of the language appears to great advantage in the fol- | and the u’s in favor, honor, and labor. It is to be hoped that they find 
will have only themselves to thank. A woman, unfortunately, places lowing : “ Polite speakers interpose a sound like the letter y between g | the result satisfactory. 

entire confidence ia the man whom she chooses to select her steed, which | and a in garden, which coalesces with both, and gives a mellowness to, Ia taking leave of our amusing lexicograpber, we will present an 
she mounts, nothing doubting. There is no half-measure here ; I wish | jhe sound. Thus, A Gardea, pronounced in this manner, is nearly simi- | anecdote of Sheriden, which he introduces in a long note begging us to 
there was, for I do not see why a lady should not be as good a judge of jar to the two words,—egg and yarden united into Egg-yarden.” To | pronounce Wind, Wynde. It must be understood that Sheridan agreed 
a horse as a man ; if she were, she might be saved many an accident and | our more modern ears the effect of Tennyson’s melodious appeal, “ Come | with Walker about this word, but differed from him with respect to 
much disappointment. | into the gheyarden, Maud,” would be considerably marred by this polite | Gold, which he would pronounce Goold. Mr. Sheridan tells us that 

As a guide to her selection, I will say that a good lady’s horse should | pronunciation. The same rule applies to Guard, Guile, Guardian, Gild | Swift used to jeer those who pronounced Wind with the short i, by say- 

be a buater in miniature ; quick and active, with a certain amount of | and Guilt, all of which necessarily admit of the e sound between hard g | ing, “I have a great minn’d to fian’d why you pronounce it Wina’d!” 

blood. He must bave lengthy slanting shoulders, good fore legs, and | and i, or we cannot pronounce them. Kind, Sky, and others are changed | A2 illiberal critic retorted this upon Mr. by saying, “ If may be 

sound feet. His hinder legs must be well placed, for upon their being py the same coalition into Key-inde and Skey-eye. Nor is this a fanci- | £0 boold, I should be glad to be toold why you pronounce it Goold ?” 

80 will depend the safety of the rider ; for if he stumbles, the binder leg | ful peculiarity; but a misproounciation arising from eupbony, and the | —— 

is advanced under the body, aod the equilibriam is restored. His tem- | analogy of the language. | —~ 

per and mouth can be ascertained only by a trial ; but both must be | (On the word Corruptible we find some very pungent remarks. Walker PHYSICAL ANTIPATHIES. 

goed. or be is not a lady’s horse. As regards colour, a lady may please | complains that, “ Some affected speakers have done all in their power to | Every person reckons among his acquaintances individuals who are 
rself—only don’t let her select & mealy chesnut, for they are almost | remove the accent of this word from the second to the first syllable. | peculiarly “touchy” upon certain points. In an ordinary way it is plain- 

always bad, and it is an unbecoming colour te the rider if it be one of | Thanks to the difficulty of pronouncing it in this manner, they have not | sailing enough with them ; but just venture upon certain topics and they 

the fair sex. ; | yet effected their purpose. Those who have the least regard for the | are “ nowhere” in a moment. mi wpe em mental spring 

I have now merely to say, in conclusion, to my fair readers. that a | sound of their language ought to resist this novelty with all their might ; | makes all sorts of secret drawers of the mind shoot out suddenly, to the 

light baad, which you all possess, wil! cause the horse to go nicely when | for, if it once gain ground, it is sure to triampb. The difficulty of pro- | amazement of the unconscious operator, and he will go away witha firm 
you have selected him ; and though we cannot have a “light heel,” | nouncing it, and the ill-sound it uces will recommend rf to the | conviction that there is some screw loose in that particular quarter at 
which the authorities in the art of horsemanship pronounce a qualifica- | fashionable world, who are as proud to distinguish themselves by an od- least. Familiar as we are with mental peculiarities of this kind, there 
tion, in your case, we expect to see the noble animal carrying you in a | dity in language as in dress.” The grave lexicograpber found other | is a paralle! range of physical ones, which are generally very little known. 


manner that will entitle him to a caress from your geatle hand, aod | things requiring censure besides mispronunciation. The pbysician who sounds the te he our bodies, and knows how 
Le ae a the palfrey his reward. | A Wound should be pronounced a Wownd. “ Indeed, to ounce | the mucous membrane of one individual behaves, and what eccentricities 
a lady w 


a horse make much of him ; let her occa- | it otherwise, is a capricious novelty received among the polite world, are shown by the epidermis of another, is aware that this “ too, too solid 
sionally feed and often pat bim, and I will answer for it that he will | probably from an affectation of the French sound. I think it ought to | flesh” can have fads and fancies, tastes and dislikes, and show them, 
shortly become attached to his mistress—for it is wonderful how ready utterly banished. But where is the man bold enough to risk the im- | in a manner as decided and demonstrative as though the mental i 


& horse is to recognise kindness, and if we could only get servants to be- putation of vulgarity by such an expulsion?” The author of | of the grosser organs were implicated. These physical idiosyncracies 
lieve this, there would not be so many horses spoilt as there are. } 4 ‘ * | sometimes put on such celina features, that we fear, in relating 
As I have already observed, | like to see a woman ride well ; and if “ Now stood Eliza on the wood-crowa'd heights, ~ 


| some of them, the reader will think we are romancing. For instance, he 


I were one having the opportunity, I would endeavour was evidently of Walker’s opinion. We can now appreciate how | will readily assent to the old saying, that “what is one man’s meat is 
: Pod 





“ To wi*ch the world with noble horsemanship.” Eliza meee hm poison ; ; he will doubt oar good yo her 

That you all, fair ladies, may do so, and cause a burst of approbation - © sinking to the ground, » | we tell him of @ man being poisoned by a matton chop. Dr. Prout, 
from the bearded ieaehquane whe contemplate your te as you Kiss'é ber dear habe regardiess of the wownd. | bis valuable work on the Stomach, however, relates just such a case. 
canter along Rotten Row, or a look of admiration from our own Nimrods | Before, the want of rhyme sadly da the effect. There must have | This individual, with a cont could not touch mutton in 
as you glide gracefully over the pastures of Leicestershire, is the wish | bee@, besides the before-mentioned privilege of torture, more facilities | any form. It was at first that this dislike arose from ry 
your devoted servant, Ramrop, | for rhyming erally ; for, was it not most correct to pronounce Dover the meat was therefore , and given to him in some unknown 
— Davver ; and can we not see at a glance how nicely that comes in with | form, but with the in result of producing violent vomiting and 
WALKER Lover? | diarrbeea ; and from the severity of the effects, which were those of a 


| The stage would pronounce Fierce, Ferse ; this is slightly defended as_ virulent poison, there can be little doubt that m 

It is well known that the meaning of many words bas altered conei- | being “ philosophically right, though grammatically improper ; because | been persisted in, bis life would soon have been destroyed. = 
erably since they were first introduced into the English language ; in- | short sound denotes a rapid and violent emotion.” But when the | irrational as this behaviour may appear to be, yet it is only a rather ex- 
deed, this fuct has been fully and cleverly illustrated in the arguments | 8ame autbority takes upon itself to transform Sigh inte Sithe, we are as- aggerated example of « capriciousnese. Some persons cannot 
which have been urged in favour of a new translation of the Bible ; but, | sered it is a “ perfect oddity in the language.” alker receives our full | touch veal, others are prostrated by a few grains 
perhaps, it is not so well koown that the pronunciation has been suscep- Concurrence whea he remarks, that “ it is not easy to conjecture whet | know an individual that is immediately seized wi 
tible of equal changes. could be the reason of this departure from analogy.” “ Some affected English cholera if he takes as much as a single grain 

We can obtain an excellent idea of the unsettled state of pronuncia- | speakers on the English stage pronounce the first syllable of Confidant susceptibility to the presence of this article of food, t 
tion at the commencement of the present century. by dipping into one of | like Cone ;” and, as our present proaunciation of Conquer “ if in full | nitesimal ons are instantly detected. Thus, for instance. — 
the first editions of Walker, whom we find laying down the law in a very possession of the stage, there is but little hope of a change. It is a wan- | been seized with illness immediately after drinking beer, it was discov 
quaint and queralous manner. Remembering the very partial spread of | ton departure from our own analogy to that of the French.” It ought, | that a grain or two had been introduced into the bottle for the purpose 
education in Walker's time, we must not be surprised to find no more | decidedly, Mr. Walker thinks, to be Conkwer. The word Haunt “ was | of giving it a bead. are —_ obnoxions to some individuals, 
than few really correct speakers; still we should hardly have ex- | in quiet possession of its true sound till a dramatic piece made its ap- | Mr. Erasmus Wilson relates the case of a patient who was seized with a 
pected that be would have met with so many difficulties as he com- | peatance; which, to the surprise of those who bad heard the language | violent bowel complaint suddenly, without any apparent cause. Know- 
plains of. | spoken half a centary, was, by some speakers, called ‘ The Hawnted | ing, however, his eames bv violent gastric irritation from touching 

He tells us that there are “coxcombs in pronunciation who would | Tower.’ This pr iation is not ble to analogy,” but is, never- | eggs; be at once declared that be must have partaken of the obnoxious 
carry distinctions farther than they ought to go.” That the rule for the theless, agreeable to most modern colloquista, who persist in retaining it. | food. It could not be traced, however, until the cook acknowledged that 
adaptation of » word was, that it should be pronounced in direct opposi- | Garrick receives a decided compliment, or rather, perhaps, a forced | she bad glazed a pasty, of which be had partaken, with the white of an 
tion to the rules of our language. The stage was tantly int i submission, owiag to bis great popularity—from our author; who, in | egg. 
inpovations not at all agreeable to Walker, and the House of Commons | @eference to him, marks Bow! as we pronounce it now; “ though the! Shell-fish is well known to disarrange the digestive organs of some 
was guilty of similar barbarities. Poets, be allows. should have acertain | least analogical. Respectable epeakers make it rhyme with Howl.” | people. We happen to be acquainted with a lady who unfortunately 
licence ; but they who, when tortured for a word, often torture a word to | Garrick also pronounced bourne to rhyme with mouro. This is agree- | partook of a lobster salad for supper at a ball with the inconvenient re- 
ease themselves, are generally guilty of one part only of the cruelty of able to Walker ; for he “ is also fortified by the suffrages ot Mr. Elphio- | sult of almost immediately breakin t into a rash over the face, neck, 
Procrustes ; and that is of shortening such words as are too long for their | 8t0ne, Mr. Nares, Mr. Smith.” And, we may again add, by those of our | and arms. For this reason mussels, shrimps, and cockles cannot be 
verse. [n this way Cowley crushed many words, and Milton did the | Snglish public in general. | touched by many individuals. In order to understand the immediate 
eame in i ble inst Spenser corrupted words for rhyme, and | ow for a specimen of the erratic genius of the House of Commons. and extraordinary effect thus produced upon the skin in consequence of 
was imitated by Dryden. All these causes together, rendered the Eng- |“ Some respectable speakers there pronounce the e in the first syllable of | partaking of food irritating to the stomach, we must inform our reader 
lish language in such a ruinous condition, that Walker burst out into | legislature, as if written leegislature, and think they are wonderfally | the lining of the whole digestive ‘us is only a continuation of the 
the following pathetic lamentation : “ how hard is the fate of an English- | correct in doing so.” And why was it that Fashion would always feel | epidermis. Let us ii a double nigbt-cap, oneend of which is thrast 
man, who, to write and speak bis own language properly must not only | itself obleeged? Why will it go to the Darby, hunt with the Barkley into the other, and we have at once the true idea of the relation the 
understand French, Latin, and Greek, bat Hebrew, also !”’ | hounds, and call a Clerk a Clark? Walker observes, that the speakers | dermis, or outside skin, bas to the mucous membrane, or inside 

In this forlorn state of things, Walker urged the reader of his Pro- | to whom he alludes may have been natives of the Modern Athens; or, | which lines the stomach and intestines. With this explanation, it is 
nouncing Dictionary, to adhere as closely as possible to antiquity ; but | that the sound of vowels in the Scotch manner was perhaps a little & la | to understand bow it is that an irritating poison coming in contact wi 
bis favourite weapon inst the perverse independence, prevalent in or- | ode. He tells us in a note on Highlander, that “ we sometimes hear a | the stomach immediately tells its tale on the fair ers of the ball- 

matters was the analogy of the language. | most absard pronunciation of this word taken from the Scotch, as if writ- | room belle. 

Antiquity is argued to be in favour of pronouncing Raisins, Reesins ; | ten Heelander. It is curious to observe, that while the Scotch are en-| Results equally distressing, if not so unsightly, are produced in some 
because Shakespeare made Fulstaff tell Prince Henry, when asked to give deavouring to leave their own pronunciation, and adopt that of the Eog- | individuals without the introduction to the stomach of articles of food 
reasons for his conduct that “ if raisins were as pleatifal as blackberries | !ish, there are some English so capricious as to quit their own pronunci- | or medicine. Floating particles in the air are sometimes sufficient to 
he would not give him one upon compulsion.” Walker thinks this proves | ation, and adopt that which the Scotch strive carefully to avoid.” | preduce all the symp of dic asthma. We once knew a dis 
reesins to have been the usual pronunciation in Queen Elizabeth’s time, | We can echo the fervent desire of Walker to give the fall sound to the | penser who could not stop in the room with an unstopped bottle of i 
therefore in departing from that we destroy the wit of Shakespeare. We | first syllable of Soldier. The word was, in his time, pr d So-ger. | ba. Even if it were opened thirty or forty feet away out of his 
are further informed that Sheridan was the first to introdace oar present | “ Mr. Johnson leaves out the 1; bat I bave frequently had jon to | sight, he was instantly aware of the fact, in uence of the sudden 
pronunciation of the word. It is notan unnatural variation for an Irish- | @!ffer from this gentleman, and in this I do devoutly.” | seizares to which he was liable. We have heard of aa old lady, residing 
map. | “ The general pronunciation of the polite and learned world,” in all in Holborn, who at times was subjected to sickness and vomiting in the 

Auotber a of Shakespeare's is considered indisputable proof that | Words ending in ass, such as pass, glass, &c., was to rhyme with gas ; | most sudden and uncomfortable manner. At last her physician, suspect- 
Rome was m, in his time. The pronunciation of this ened or ml our “ every correct ear would be disgusted at giving the a in these words ing some atmospheric influence, made inquiries, and found out that a 
autbor no trouble. It was irrevocably fixed ; he traces it from Elizabeth | the full long sound of the a ia father.” | room on the ground-floor, at the back of the house, was used asa dis 
to Anne, and then to Pope, who rhymes it to doom. Pope does not ea- | Besides the sin of mispronouncing established words, Walker finds his pensary, whence the emanations from the ipecacuanha penetrated to her 
joy indemnity from the accusation of torture ascribed to other ts. In- | = indulging in the equally troublesome crime of making additions. | apartments on the scond floor. 
deed, if some words were sounded now, as they appear to have been | These were sources of renewed grief. The House of Commons masthave | There is a very distressing complaint, popularly known as the hay- 
spoken in the Augustan age of literature, they would fall on the ear dis- | bee® genial soil for word-coinage, for we are told that Irrelevant was | asthma, which affects a certain small on of the population. At 
cordantly. Rhbymescontinually recur in the poems of Dryden, Pope, | ¢ of their annual productions ; indeed, Walker becomes grimly face- | the season of hay-making, these uals are suddeoly seized 
Gay, especially in the prologues and epilogues to the plays of that , ous about the House generally. There, he says, new words and money- | what appears to be a very bad inflaenza—running at the nose, sneez 
time, which lead to the belief (“ Kings not being,” according to Byron, | bills naturally originate. He considers Irrelevant a pedentic incum- | coughing, and in some cases a most violent irritation of all the macous 
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“ more imperative than rhymes”) that, for instance, Are was commonly >raace to the language. Ioimical was another of these prodactions ; | surfaces, the eye-lids, and the air- and the nose swelling in the 
ena as if it were written Air. These lines are from Dryden's |“ the great recommendation being, that it is pronounced in direct oppo- | most extraordinary manner. We have seen individuals quite biind fora 
: | sition to the rules of our own language.” time from this cause. Persons so affected can only find relief by imme- 
Scarcely she knew that she was great or fair, | We owe many other new words to other sources :—the public ear being | diately retreating from the vicinity of the hay The Duke of Rich- 

Or wise, beyond what other women are, lone. To this neglected organ we are indebted for Intrusive ; an adjec- | mond, for instance, who is particularly susceptible to the influence of 

— Or (which is better) knew, but never darst compare. | tive that, perbaps, may be considered as appertaining properly to that -asthma, retreats every hay-making season to Brighton, to avoid his 
oss 7 | im t abstraction. ; well-known enemy. Floating ale arade of the seed of the 

= — neg in Heaven there are, | Veterinary was in only one dictionary before Walker ; but he adopted are the cause of this cnnaaalinane That these travel a 

: praise alternate, and alternate prayer. this word from a prospect of its becoming a part of the language, and | long distance is clear, inasmuch as persons susceptible to their influence 

Player is also made to rhyme, very generally, to such sounds, Jn the |“ & College is founded in London for studying the diseases to w feel uneasy even within a mile or two of hay-ficlds. We know a gentle 
prologue to Steele’s Funeral, or Grief & la Mode, we are told : ——— aoimal ay eS the way, Me pe in a slight | man, living in the B a who is rendered very bray: in 
inystifieation as to wi t or London usefal animal | the bay season when the is from the north or north-east, but is quite 

Sar he neat Zlcaee, cn Seight the fale, alluded to. ‘The word Sulky had long been « vagabond in conversation, | well when it shifts to the west. The explanation of this circumstance 

is the skill of carpenter, not player. and was not to be found in any of our dictionaries, till it was admitted | lies in the fact, that the open fields where hay is made lie so much nearer 

sn ee Saniien eae iin Ne eee Suanalt oie, Gy See to him in the former direction than in the latter, the intervening mass of 


We should be startled to hear « well-educated of to-d sldered denizen 
nounee Oil, Ile ; yet rhymes of that kind abound, Pope, in the Bret vie 


the language. [ncatculable oan eet houses towards the west acting as a kind of disinfectant £0 
part of bis essay on Satire, writes thos : "I ~ 


as a revolutionary word, since we never heard of was lately posutiar cussepthittiy to beg cnaniions eve sensual 
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made so much use of in France. Also, Paralyse: Walker says, the very | mal emanations, however, 
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getically as these vegetable ones. The atmosphere of cats, for instance, 
Evintolerable to them. We have beard of a mili 


gentleman who 
would sometimes become enptenly and violently agitated during din- 
ner, so much so that his left him, and he seemed on the verge of 


an apoplectic seizare. H friends, however, knew what this meant, and 
im ately began searching for the cat, which was sure to be found in 
some part of the Ee" 4 before unobserved. To other indivi- 
duals the presence of rabbits is equally obnoxious, they seem to catch 
cold merely from going near them, and all their symptoms are greatly 
augmented if they bappen to stroke them down. We have lately beard 
of two individuals of the same family who are affected in the same man- 
ner from the same cause : some we know cannot sit in the same 
room with a cheese, others are obliged to retire before the presence of 
cooked hare. 

Mr. Nunn, one of the surgeons of the Middlesex Hospital, who has 
given some very curious instances of idiosyncracies with respect to food 
and medicine, in the British Medical Journal, states that he has fouod that 
honey-comb has produced in a patient swelling of the tongue, frothing 
of the mouth, and blueness of the fingers ; that PS produced formica- 
tion of the palate and fauces, and that the dust of split peas have the 
effect, upon some persons, of hay-fever. A very singular example re- 
lated by him of the effect of , is that of a gentleman, who could not 
endure the sensation! produced by the handling of a russet apple. We 
have been informed of another singular instance of the excitability of 
the epidermis. For instance, a lady who immediately cries involuntarily 
on the addition of any mineral acid to the water in which she is bathing 
her feet; and of a gentleman in whom a severe attack of spasmodic 
asthma is immediately induced by the application of cold water to his 


instep. 

We have hitherto dwelt merely upon certain idiosyncratic susceptibi- 
lities to certain articles of medicine, food, and animal emanations. The 
disease, spasmodic asthma, just alluded to, as to its effects is so nearly 
allied to many of those related, that there can be no doubt they arise 
from a common cause, irritating particles floating in the air, or atmos- 
pheric influences. A man goes to bed perfectly well, and awakens in the 
night with a difficulty of breathing, which threatens to suffocate him ; 
after a while it goes off, but if be remains in the same place he is always 
liable to a recurrence of the fit. Dr. Hyde Salter, who has devoted 
much attention to this capricious disease, gives it as his experience that 
change of air, as in hay-asthma, is the only cure for this distressing com- 

t. Asa general rule, those persons who are affected in pure coun- 
try air, invariably fiod relief, or rather complete immunity from attack, 
in the moist air of dense cities, whilst city asthmatics will become in- 
stantly well in the dry pure air of the country. Dr. Salter relates a most 
siogalar couple of cases illustrative of this ext dinary caprici 
One patient could only breathe in Norwood, the other only in London. 
If the one who could live at Norwood attempted to to London, be 
was invariably po by a seizure of asthma at Camberwell Green. 
If, on the other , the patient who was exempt in London, attempted 
to go to Norwood, he found Camberwell Green the limit of his journey- 
ing—if he passed this his enemy immediately attacked him. Camberwell 
Green was their joint difficulty, and will remain so to the end. 

y persons who come up from the country for the “ best advice” 
for this complaint, find that in town they suddenly lose their asthma, and 
are somewhat disappointed that they cannot show their doctor the effect 
of a fit upon them. In many cases, however, they learn that the true 
doctor is city air—the worst city air, moreover, is ly the best for 
them. Thames Street atmosphere is larly efficacious, and some 
even pick Nelly he a perere lanes of Lambeth or Bermond- 
sey as to them the b: most of neighbourhoods. There 
are more extraordi instances of ncratic susceptibilities on the 

of the ae iokes of compe persons than even those examples would 
asthmatics can live at the of a street in 





Lane, but recovers immediately at the 
; and Dr. Watson tells us, that he had an asth- 
sleep very well in the Red Lion at Cambridge, 
for a minate, on account of his asthma, in the Eagle 


Some asthmatics, with air-tubes more capricious and difficult to please 
it the business of their lives to travel about in search 
Thus, in their wanderings, they experi- 
exasperation of, or exemption from, 
where the t would wil- 


i 


This air suite bim, it imperiously cries, and here the slave of irri- 
ie mucus membrane is but too glad to end his pilgrimage, compound- 
ing with dreary scenery and a savage people, for the perfect freedom of 
drawing the breath of life. D. 
Ca 


MR. BRUCE AND THE PEIHO DISASTER. 

We confess that we are not satisfied with Lord John Russell’s defence 
of the proceedings of Mr. Bruce in the Peiho. The Envoy bad difficulties 
to contend with, it is trae, bat for what is a man appointed to any im- 
portant business bat to deal with difficulties, and surmount them? If 
not, the first person may be taken out of the streets, and made an am- 
baseador, or anything e A man finds his path obstructed ; he is told 
there is another way open to him, he neglects the offer, shuts his ‘eyee, 
makes a rash, and knocks his head against a wall. He had difficulties, 
and met them like a blockhead. His Government have andiminished 
confidence in him. May be so, and yet the confidence may be small, and 
small as it is little merited. 

Lord John Rassell’s main point in defence of Mr, Bruce is that he bad 
to decide the difficult question whether he should attempt to pass b 
force, or desire the Admiral to retire from forts which were taken wit 
ease by a British force the year before, and thus give the appearance to 
the whole of China, and to the whole of Europe, of shrinking before forte 
which were easily overcome a short time before! 

Now it seems to us that there would have been no appearance of 
shrinking, for the very reason that the forts had been so easily taken a 
short time before. But this is not all. Mr. Bruce had to consider the 
difference between his mission and that of Lord Elgin before the forts. | 
Lord Elgin was there to extort e by force of arms. Mr. Bruce was 
there on his way to the rati) of peace. Lord Elgin, in perfect con- 
tistency with this object, carried the forts by force of arms, and by this 
success the desired Mr. Bruce, in utter inconsistency 
with this object, attempted to force his way, and so returned to a state of 
hostilities, instead of fulfilling his mission of We say not a word 
about the repulse, it is quite unmecessary to dilate on that disaster, and 
we cap judge of the Envoy's conduct a from the event. Had the at- 
tack been successful, indeed, it would only have been the commence- 
ment of a train of difficulties lying before Mr. Brace, who, as we see, has 
not the knack of coping with difficulties. They are things he rather 


be | tural ally. To such 


and rade) the 
bertateg eeeul 


conversations with many of the most eminent men, and with representa- | might probably embarrass, perhaps partially defeat, the Ministry. But 


tives of all the great sections of political opinion in France. | then came the question, was that course worthy of a t party. (Hear, 
First, then, a war with England would undoubtedly, at its commence-| hear.) If we believed that the general principle of the financial scheme 


ment, be oy and with the masses. When the first Napoleon fell, his rule | was erroneous, was it not our duty to fix w some broad, distinct, and 


was looked to with detestation ; but the blunders of the Bourbons, | straightforward objection, and take the opiates of the House with respect 
the writings of men like Beranger and Thiers, and the disastrous failure | to it? (Hear.) That was the policy upon which it was our unanimous 
of the Revolution of 1848, have given to his name immense age | | Opinion that we ought to act. (Hear, hear.) It was not, in our mind, 
amongst the countless peasants of France ; and hatred of England is al-| necessary that we should join discontented wine merchants or 
most inseparable from worship of her great enemy. Secondly, there are manufacturers, or those publicans whose claims we have listened to this 
numerous classes which dislike us for special reasons. The navy burns | evening, or indeed any of those other numerous bodies who believe that 
to avenge it defeats, and perhaps overrates its own strength, great as that | their interests are menaced by the proposition of the Government. It was, 
undoubtedly is. Its views are shared by the mercantile marine and by upon the contrary, our opteien that issue should be joined as was pro- 
the whole seafaring population—even by the fishermen of the Channel by the amendment of my hon. friend the member for Essex, and 
and the Atlantic coasts. The enmity of the army is perhaps less intense, | that upon some broad and distinct ground the judgment of the house 
bat it is capable of being at any moment excited to the necessary point. should be taken. (Hear, hear.) . ° . 
It is possible that a iga on the Rhine might have greater attrac- After complaining of the manner in which the Government had “ in- 
tions for some minds, but the French soldier of 1860 cares more for plun- | advertently’’ put the business of the country before the House, and 
der than for “an idea ;” and the wealth of London is a great temptation. | stating that so little had that amendment, on his part, the character of 
The whole of the Ultramontane party detests us cordially. The maou-|a party motion, that he had not, from the state of the House, the oppor- 
factarers have always regarded us with a jealous eye, and in every rank tunity of conferring with any hon. gentleman with whom he was in the 
of French society, even amongst the most eulightened persons, there is a | habit of acting, except the member for Belfast, and enlarging on the con- 
vagae impression—which is perpetually showing itself in the most unex- | venience or inconvenience of certain modes of discussing the questions at 
pected waye—that England is governed by statesmen of profound sagac- | issue Mr. Disraeli proceeded to show that the Treaty was not before the 
ity, guided by i ial tradi who ‘ly labour, “ without | House and could not be. 
haste, yet without rest,”’ to undermine other nations, and to advance the| The House of Commons has no right, under the constitution, to 
interests of their own country. Let any one remember the state of Eu-| sanction or ratify treaties. And if her Majesty, having exercised ber pre- 
rope on the 8th of December, 1859, and compare it with the following | rogative, subject in certain particulars, to her being enabled by this 
notable assertion :—“ You English are thwarting France in Italy—you are | house to fulfil her engagements, is so enabled by this house to fulfil those 
insulting us ; bat we insult nobody.’ These words, uttered in our hearing, | engagements, the treaty becomes a complete treaty, and there is no doubt 
were not those of a lunatic or a schoolboy. They were the words of a/ it would be pted as a lete treaty by the foreiga Power with 
man of the very first importance, long a Cabinet Minieter, pang | which it was pe ceg me (Hear, hear.) Bat rf the only mode by which 
ranked amongst the foremost writers of his couatry, aod kaown in all | the provisions of the treaty can be brought before the house is by the re- 
the ends of the earth. | mission and repeal of Customs’ duties in committee, and afterwards 
We are very far from asserting that England has not many friends| by passing a Customs’ Act, I ask the house how are we to deal 
amongst our neighbours. We believe it will be found, almost aniver- | with those considerable questions that may arise in this treaty which 
sally, that foreigners who unite very extended knowledge of the actual | have nothing whatever to do with the remission or reduction of Customs’ 
state of the world to honesty and good abilities, look with a most fa-| duties? (Hear, hear.) I would refer again to the 11th article of this 
vourable eye upon this country. This, at least, is an opinion which we | treaty, which has greatly interested—I may even eay agitated—the mind 
have formed from very extensive intercourse both with Frenchmen and | of this country. In this article the Crown engages not to probibit the 
Germans. When any one is bitterly hostile to Eagland, it will generally | exportation of coal. There has been, indeed, a great deal of excitement 
be discovered that he is extremely ignorant upon some subjects about in various places on that subject, but that question, I think, was never 
which it is absolutely necessary to be informed before an opinion on our | clearly and completely put before the country watil it was stated on Fri- 
policy can be worth anything. M. Thiers would, we are sure, have been day night by my hon. and learned friend the member for Belfast, (Hear.) 
more friendly to us, when he was at the belm of affairs, if he had been | With great respect to the noble Secretary opposite, I could not infer from 
tolerably famili r with our language. Our Iodian Empire has not been | his observations that he fairly understood th because the noble 
4. as hi. 

















e question, 
q lessly, or ruled as well, as some other parts of our do- | lord referred to a treaty with Russia which bad been negotiated by Lord 
minions ; but ask Freoch Orientalists what opinion they have formed of | Malmesbury, and seemed to imagine that that was an identical parallel 


us during the course of their studies! Ask the few French geographers with the important case now before us. But the treaty with Russia to 
what fature they augur for ourrace! Again, nearly all the sound stu-) which he alluded contained only an engagement on the part of her Ma- 
dents of political philosophy are our ardent admirers. We have excel- | jesty and the Emperor of Russia not to caheres, the one against the other, 
lent friends in the rank» of the “ Parti Catholique ;” for although there | any probibition of importation or exportation which shall not at the same 
are many amongst the disciples of revived Catholicism whose religious | time be applicable to all other nations. That, sir, is uot the case which 
views overpower their political sympathies, there is another school which | the 1)th article of the present treaty deals with. (Hear, hear.) 
finds in the ordered freedom of England the surest guarantee for voll. | And nothing can prove that more clearly than that the co-negotia- 
gious as well as civil rights, and discusses English re ities with a good | tors have absolutely inserted in the 19th article of this very treaty of 
sense and a breadth of view that is truly cheering. We hope that we are | commerce a proviso to that effect, which conclusively shows that the 
not premature in believing that we sve a new party rising in France, the | contingency contemplated in the 11th article which has so alarmed the 
members of which base their opinion upon far wider knowledge and far | country is hyve | different from that identity of circumstances assumed 
more extended culture than bas hitherto been common in that country— the noble | Now, what is this 11th article? The Parliament of 
who are familiar with Germany, who consider that England is the bul-| this country has entrusted the Sovereign with the t nt pro- 
wark of civilization, and who long for the time when France, shaking off | hibiting the ey sede nes of coal. And by the 11th aitiole of treaty 
the Sovereign with a foreign Power not to exercise that 4 


the vile bonds which now cripple ber, shall spriug forward to place her- 
self at the side of her ancient rival, no longer as an enemy, but as a na-| which has been confided to ber by her Legislature for the space of 
the Commercial Treaty, however unsatis-| years. (Hear, hear.) I give no opinion now on the policy or on the law 

factory may have been the means by which it has been brought about, | of the question. I do not wish to-night to mix myself up with contro- 
versies of any kind. But I ask the house, ought a treaty, including such 
an article as this, so nearly coonersing the privileges of this assembly. 

and touching the very constitution of the country—and bear in mind 

this is not the only article of im ce which is not a flaancial or « 

fiscal one—ought such a treaty, I repeat, to escape the due 

of the House of Commons? (Hear, hear.) I say, then, that the 11th 

article alone furnishes an ble arg for the end I have now 

in view, viz., that of bringing before this house a treaty which has never 

from the beginning been clearly sabmitted to us. Butit is held by very 

high authorities, by men who have been eminent ia this house, and who 


is a great boon, and a beginning of good things to come. 

It would be very advantageous if persons actually engaged in political 
life in England endeavoured to counect themselves more closely with 
French politicians. We are not, we think, very far wrong io saying that 
there are not half-a-dozen Eoglish pablic men who are, or have lately 
been, in elose communication with non-official circles in Paris, and two 
of the most im t of these are notin Parliament, If this were other- 
wise, we should have been much foolish praise of the Emperor, 
which has both d and ee At most, however, we can 
for many a year for nothing bat a better understanding between 

educated classes in the two countries, and a union of material inter- | are illustrious in the other house of Parliament, that notwithstanding 
ests. For many and many a day the great mass will continue to hate | thie is an illegal act on the part of the Crown—notwithstanding that her 
us; and even now a race is growing up which has the historical preju- | Majesty has been advised to take an illegal and unconstitutional course ; 
dices of the First Empire, and has not political opinions. Such people | still this is a complete cnregement, as far asa Power is con- 
will howl with the multitade if war with England is the cry of the hour, | cerned, on the part of the Sovereign ; and if her Majesty is enabled by 
or dutifuliy obey the behests of a master if the Despotism still lasts. the reduction and remission of Customs’ duties, assented to by her Par- 

If, , the diepositions of the Freach people towards this country are | liament, to carry that ean into _ her Majesty would be 
such as we believe them to be, is their ill-will more likely to be trans- | bound by the 11th article of the treaty. Bat if that be the case, and I 
lated into actual hostility under the rule of Louis Napoleon than it would give no opinion upon it, so much the more important is it that we should 
be under that of another Sovereign? Ina subsequent paper, we shall | deliberately, regularly, and methodically consider all these questions 
examine how far the idea of the present Emperor’s being the enemy of | the reduction and remission of revenue. (Hear, hear.) Boceues this 
England is supported by bis works ; but for the nt let us consider, | might happen—that it would only be the refusal of the House of Com- 


not his on his circumstances. Unless he ch his internal | moas to reduce or remit a duty that might extricate the Sovereiga from 








policy, it is absolutely necessary for him to keep the mind of the nation | an uneoastitutional and perilous position. According to that view—and 
employed. If there is not liberty, there must be glory. And how is | I give no opinion on its jastice—it is equally necessary, I think, that this 
e lord the First Minister the 


treaty should be placed before us. The n 
other night said,“ Of course the house will be asked to give their 
opinion upon the treaty.” I want to know in what way we are to give 
our opinion upon the treaty, assuming as I have done throughout these 
observations, that the course of conducting business indicated by the 
Government is pursued—that we go into committee on the Castoms 
Acts, and pass all these remissioas and redactions of duty which among 
other remissions and reductions, are y to enable her M io 
complete her engagements with the Em of the French. [fall 

reductions and remissions are made, I want to know in what way her 
Majesty’s Government propose to bring the treaty of commerce with 
France before their cognisance or subject it to the constitutional control 
and criticiem of this house. That is the question which I hope will be 


glory to be yuees! Distant successes are of little avail. The Uhi- 
nese expedition, however prosperous, will not interest the ordinary 
Frenchman. A remarkable ignorance of the remoter of the world 
is one of his characteristics, and the assistance of England excites suspi- 
cion. “ France,” it is often said, “spent untold millions, and sacrificed 
tens of thousands of soldiers before Sebastopol, to destroy a fleet which 
might have been her ally ;” and something of the same sort will pass 
from mouth to mouth when the news of the conjoint operations in China 
begin to come to Europe. Success, to be useful to the French Emperor 
must be near and dazzling. Unquestionably a triamph over “ the Perfi- 
dious Albion” would be worth far more than any other. Bat Louis Na- 
poleon is much too well informed to attempt anything against this coun- 
try unless he finds us slumbering. It is, we trust, very unlikely that we 
shall allow ourselves to fall back into the foolish confidence of recent answered to-night. (Cheers.) 
years. If he makes up his mind to engage in a long war, the first blow, * * * But the noble lord (Palmerston) may wy “Tt will then be full 
will perbaps fall, not on England, but on Belgium or on Prussia, and | time for me to advise her Majesty to address house, and after you 
have concluded your committee on the Castoms Act a message from the 








the contest will be waged for the “ natural boundaries” of France. We 

bave passed through a period of great danger ; for if French intrigue | Crown shall come down to you.” Sir, the relations between the Crown 
could have succeeded last autumn in isolating England, we should ere | and this house are of a peculiar and delicate character. It should be our 
this have been at war. The Saez Canal or some other trampery matter | firet study not to let them degenerate into mere formality. (Hear, hear.) 
would have been the pretext, and a sudden and colossal effort would | Aud for the Queen to send down a message to this house, announcing 
have been the means. The attitade of Earope, however, was discourag- | that she had concluded a treaty with the Emperor of the French, inviting 
ing to the realizati Nap ic ideas, and the half-formed purpose | our consideration of that treaty, and calling upon us to grant the means 
was abandoned, The alternative course was frankly adopted ; and the | of carrying it into effect, when her Majesty must have been fully informed 
enemy of yesterday is the “ faithful ally” of to-day—an ally to be trusted | by her Minister that we have parted with all those privileges of Parlia- 
exactly so long as it is his obvious interest to remain true to his engage-| ment which secure our constitutional control over would be, I 
ments.— Saturday Review. | think, a coarse which no Minister would be justified in recommending 
| his Sovereign to follow, and would be at once a mockery to the Crown, 
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makes than distroys. 

Lord John Russel] lays stress on the fact that Mr. Brace bad with him 
a large force, the inference to be drawn being that having so large a force 
he could not with a good grace submit to an obstruction. And this was) 
indeed the main fault in the arrangements. If the Eavoy had had an es- | 
cort instead of an expedition, he would perforce have either accepted the 
offered route to Pekin, or waited fresh instructions for peaceful, or rein- 
forcements for hostile proceedings, and all the mischief would then bave 
been prevented. But having a force too large for the parposes of peace, 
and not large enough for those of war, the rash attack was made upon 
the forts, and five hundred brave lives thrown away, together with our 
7 of success. 

In the middle ages a Bishop was taken in battle. The Pope claimed 
him of the conqueror as a son of the Church. The captor, in answer, 
sent the Holy Father the coat of mail in which the Bishop had been 
taken, asking, “Is this the garment of thy son ?” 

The Emperor of China may, in auswer to our complaints, point to the 
two broken gunboats in the Peiho, and ask whether they belong to the 
equipage of a mission of peace.— Examiner. 


ea 
THE FEELINGS OF FRANCE TOWARDS ENGLAND. 
It is extremely difficult for any one persou, however great may be 


—, 


his opportunities, and however aionhe may be to arrive at the tr 
to obtain sufficient information u j 


| and an insult to Parliament. (Loud cheers.) A great Minister, whom 

Eup e vial Paviiamen t. I shall — lars ae jon to Se ond in the be’ Ja! some en obs chal ee 

» , . has touched with great eloquence and trath upon union w may 

THE TREATY WITH FRANCE. | be effected between the prerogative of the Crown and the privileges of 

House of Commons, Monday, February 20. | Parliament upon this important subject of treaties. He said, “It is a 

On Monday evening, Mr. Du Cane having, by arrangement with the | happy circumstance of our constitution that it gives to the Crown the 

leader of the Opposition, withdrawn a motion of which he had given no- | sole prerogative of jatiog and ing ties, but it gives the 

tice, to the effect that the treaty with France was inexpedient iu the pre- | judgment, revision, and execution of those treaties to the privileges of 

sent condition of the finances of the country, | the people.” (Hear, hear.) I want to know how we can give judgment, 

Mr. Disrae i rose amid cheers and said—When, upon the day follow- | how we cao effect revision, how we can control the administration of this 

ing that on which the financial statement was made, it became my duty, | treaty, if we have already parted with the privileges upon which the 
in conjuaction with those with whom I bave the honour to act in public | exercise of these powers depends, 





life, to examine the proposition of the Minister, that proposition appeared | After stating aoother course open to ministers, Mr. Disraeli explained 
to us, after giving . h the most mature poi Dev rng to be = of al the course of Mr. Pitt with respect to the treaty of 1787, showing that 
character. (Hear, bear.) When Government announced | Mr. Pitt gave the House more time to consider that treaty, and introduced 


very dangerous 

pan te i of exp e in the face of a large and avowed deficit ; And the House in resolutions very much more general than those of 
when, ander these circumstances, the ae by dealing with certain | ministers. 

branches of our revenue, to increase That ficiency, and to proceed to| Mr. Pitt left those resolutions on the table, and then brought forward 
balance the accounts of the financial year only by having recourse to a) his Consolidation Act, and when the house went into committee on the 
tax which the country has for many years boon led to believe would | Customs’ Consolidation Act, those resolations were submitted to that 
terminate in the present year—(hear, hear)—and which, even under the | committee, and in committee they were brought into practical effect after 
altered circumstances of ihe country, the public bad a right to expect | the house had discussed the general nociples which they declared. 
would at least be revised, it did ap to us, Sir, that it was impossible | Thas the house had an opportunity of entering into all the minutia 
for us, with the o which we bave always maintained on the subject | which the subject demanded. (Hear, bear.) were some impatient 
of finance in this —and more especially with reference to that im-| gentlemen when I mentioned precedent, and I know I shall be told 

those 














post, the income-tax—to shrink from maintainin; ions on the | “ Don’t talk of times past. What have times to do with an of 
t (Hear, hear.) Well, that talag 0, t became our | progress like the present? Never mind caanieae standing orders, 
jaty to consider the course which we should take. No doubt, in dealing Se ee ive measures. You must not su ve 
ascheme at once so complicated and so ve as that of the autbors of such schemes are subject to such roy ere 

we might have taken occasion to avail ourselves of the op- | (Cheers.) When Mr. Pitt, in 1787, introduced the treaty of commerce 

which would itself, when by j some interests that with France. hed he po large and measures of financial 

to be sitecked, or some pevaliar body was menaced, we | reform? Why, sir, with to the state of our country at that time 
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ite revenues, its population, and its general resources, the measures, 
which Mr. Pitt brought forward for the consolidation of our Customs and 
Excise may be looked upon as by far the greatest reform of the kind 
which ever was carried. (Hear, hear.) We bear a great deal now of 
the simplification of the tariff, as if it were some new idea, the offspring 
of this enlightened age and only discovered at Manchester. (Laughter.) 
We are told now that 200 or 300 articles in the tariff is a barbarous state 
of things which marks an age. The house can form an idea of what Mr. 
Pitt’s labours were when he dealt with a tariff which bad not been revised 
for generations—I may almost say for centuriee—and when the com- 
mittee had to agree in those days to no less than 3,000 resolutions in 
order to carry his policy into effect. (Cheers.) Mr, Pitt had a large and 
comprehensive measure, bat he did not mix it up in any way with bis 
commercial treaty. On the contrary, having given the house the cousté 
tutional opportunity of considering the treaty, and having moved and 

in committee the twenty resolutions necessary to carry it into 
effect, he introduced his Consolidation of the Customs and Excise Bill. 
The House went into committee on that bill, and those resolutions were 
referred to that committee. Let the house observe that daring the expo- 
sition by which Mr. Pitt introduced the treaty of commerce with France 
in 1787 there was not the slightest allusion to the effect which that treaty 
would have on the revenue of this country, though its effect must have 
been considerable. There was not the slightest allusion to bis great and 
comprehensive measure of fiscal and financial reform, although it was his 
purpose to submit to the committee on that great bill the resolu- 
tions which were passed in committee on the commercial treaty. In 
February Mr. Pitt introduced the commercial treaty. In March he intro- 
daced bis great measure of financial reform, and at the right time in 
April he produced bis budget. (Cheers.) I ask the house why are we 
to be treated diff-rently than the Commons in 1787? (Hear.) 

I said I would make no observations on the policy or provisions of this 
treaty with France, but I may be allowed to make one remark, firstly 
upon the negotiator of this treaty, and secondly on the form of the in- 
strument in which the result of those negotiations is placed before us, 
and I do so because I cannot but feel that they are in some degree the 
causes of the embarrassing position in which the house is placed. (Hear, 
bear.) I am sure that the house will do me the justice of believing and 
perhaps remembering that I have never been slow in recognising the 

t ability and honourable and eminent position of the hon. member 
for Rochdale. I bave the satisfaction of remembering that I recognized 
those qualities before they were acknowledged by vanquished Ministers, 
and before they received the approbation of those sympathizing states- 
men, with whom, somebow or other, he seems doomed never to be a col- 
league. (Laughter.) Bat I can only feel—and I will give reasons for 
that sentiment to the house—that it was a most uowise selection on the 
part of the Government to have appointed Mr. Cobdea—whose name I 
may mention, as it is one of the signatures to the treaty—as their secret 
agent for negotiations with France. (Hear, bear.) I should rejoice to 
see the member for Rochdale on the Treasury bench, in an honourable 
and recognized position, because then I should know that he was respon- 
sible for the policy which we believe her Majesty’s Government profess ; 
buat when I find him the secret agent negotiating a treaty of commerce, 
it is impossible for me not to trace in the treaty something of the idio- 

nerasy of the negotiator. (Cheers.) For example, there are Dbjec- 

ons to this treaty—I do not make them myself now, because to-night 
I wish to avoid any controversy of the kind—that it compels a wanton 
destruction of sources of revenue which are much needed at the present 
time. But it was perfectly consistent with the opinions of Mr. Cobden 
that he should recommend those sacrifices, because, as he always openly, 
frankly, and honestly professed, be is never at fault to find substitutes 
for the revenue he forfeits, and be finds them in reduccions of expendi- 
ture. Is that the opivion of ber Majesty’s Ministers? The estimates on 
the table prove that it isnot. (Hear, hear.) I am quite certain that, if 
upon this subject they shared the opinions of their secret negotiator, they 
would soon forfeit the confidence of this house. (Hear, hear.) There is 
anotber important matter in this treaty—a matter which excites consi- 
derable controversy, and on which Mr. Cobden bas most decided opinions, 
viz.:—belligerent rights. Under this treaty, it is the opinion of some, 
the rights of belli rents are likely to be sacrificed. It is perfectly cun- 
sistent, that with his opinions Mr. Cobden should not have guarded those 
rights which he has always opposed.— Concluded on page 128. 

or 
THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 
THE SPEECH OF THE FRENCH EMPEROR. 

Messieurs les Senateurs, Messieurs les Députés, 

On the opening of last session, relying upon the patriotism of France, 

endeavoured to fortify your minds in advance against the exaggerated 
apprehensions of a probable war. To-day I have at heart to reassure 
you agaiast the anxiety caused by peace itse/f. That peace I desire sin- 
cerely, and eball neglect nothing to maintain it. 

I bave only to congratulate myself on my friendly relations with all 
the Powers of Europe. The only points of the globe where our arms are 
still engaged are in the extreme East ; but the courage of our sailors and 
our soldiers, aided by the hearty assistance of Spain, will doubtless soon 
lead to a treaty of peace with Cochin-China, As regards China, a se- 
rious expedition, combined with the forces of Great Britain, will inflict 
on her the chastisement of her perfidy. 

In Europe difficulties approach, as | trust, their termination, and Italy 
is on the eve of constituting herself free. Without referring to the long 
negotiations which have been dragging along for so many months, | shall! 
confine myself to a few principal points. 

The dominant idea of the Treaty of Villafranca was to obtain the al- 
most complete independence of Venetia at the price of the restoration 
of the Archdukes, That trameaction having failed, despite my most 
earnest endeavours, I have expressed my regret thereat at Vienna as 
well as at Turin, for the situation by being prolonged threatened to lead 
to no issue. While it was the object of fraok oneestane between my 
Government and that of Austria, it suggested to Eogland, to Prussia, to 

measures the whole of which clearly prove on the part of the 
Great Powers their desire to obtain a reconciliation of all the interests. 

To second these dispositions it was necessary for France to present 
that combination the adoption of which would have the greatest chance 
ot being accepted by Europe: Guaranteeing rey! by my army against 
foreign intervention, I bad the right to assign the limits of that guaran- 





tee. I did not hesitate to declare to the King of Sardinia that, 
while pony Sey full liberty of action, I could not follow him in a 
— the fault of appearing in the eyes of Earope a desire to 
absorb all the States of Italy, and which threatened new cooflagrations. 
I counselled him to reply favourably to the wishes of the provinces which 
should offer themselves to him, but to maintain the independ 
Tuecany, and to respect in principle the rights of the Holy See. If this 
arrangement does not sa! everybody, it hae the advantage of reserv- 
ing principles, of calming apprehensions, and makes Piedmont a king- 
dom of more than 9,000,000 souls. 

Looking to this transformation of Northern Italy, which gives to a 
powerful State all the passes of the Alps, it was my duty, for the seca- 
rity of our frontiers, to claim the French slopes of the mountains. This 
reassertion of a claim to a territory of small extent has nothing in it of 
@ nature to alarm — and give a denial to the policy of disinterested- 
ness which I have proclaimed more than once, for France does not wish 
to proceed to this aggrandizement, however small it may be, elther by 
military occupation or by provoked iasurrection, or by underband ma- 
neavres, but by frankly explaining the question to the Great Powers. 
They will doubtless understand in their equity, as France would cer- 
tainly understand it for each of them under similar circumstances, that 
the important territorial rearrangement which is about to take place 
gives us a right toa guarantee indicated by nature herself. 

I cannot pass over in silence the emotion of a portion of the Catholic 
world ; it has a way suddenly to such inconsiderate impressions, it 
bas given itself up to such passionate alarms, The past, which ought to 
be a guarantee for the future, has been so much overlooked, the services 
rendered so much forgotten, that I needed a very deep conviction and 
confidence—an absolute conSdence in public common sense, to estab- 
lish in the midst of the agitations endeavoured to be excited that calm 
which alone maintains as in a proper patb. 

Facts, however, speak loudly for themselves. For the last eleven 
years I have sustained alone at Rome the power of the Holy Father, 
without having ceased a single day to revere in bim the sacred character 
of the chief of our religion. On another side the population of the Ro- 
magna, abandoned all at once to themselves, have experienced a natural 
excitement, and sought during the war to make common cause witb us. 
Ought I to forget them in making peace, and to hand them over anew 
for an indefinite time to the chances of a foreign occupation? My first 
efforts have been to reconcile them to their Evercien, and, not having 
succeeded, I have tried at least to uphold in the revolted provinces the 
priaciple of the temporal power of the Pope. 

After what bas been already said, you see, if all is not yet over, how 
it is still permitted to hope for eo . The moment seems, 
theo, to have arrived to put an to anxieties, which have lasted 





of | Charles I. ruling the English nation “as a mouse rulesa little child, keeping her 


too long, and to seek for the means of inaugurating with bold a new 





era of peace in France. Already has the army been reduced by 150,000 
men ; aod this reductioa would have been more considerable but for the 
Chinese war and the occupation of Rome and of Lombardy. My Govern- 
ment will immediately present to you a series of measure-, the object of 
which is to facilitate production, to increase, by affording the means of 
living cheaply, the prosperity of those who labour, and to multiply our 
commercial relations. The first step to be taken in this path was to fix 
the period for the suppression of those impassable barriers which, under 
the name of probibitions, bave shut out from our markets many produc- 
tious of foreign industry, and constrained other natious to adopt an an- 
noying reciprocity with regard to us. | 

But something still more difficult still impeded us. It was the little | 
inclivation for acommercial treaty with England. I have therefore taken | 
resolutely upon myself the responsibility of this great measure. A very 
simple reflection proves its adv wtages for both countries. Neither the 
one nor the other assuredly would have failed within a few years to take, 
each in its own interest, the initiative of the measures proposed ; mod 
then, the lowering of tariffs not being simul'aneous, they would have | 
taken place on one side and on the other without i diat P ti 
The Treaty has done nothing more, then, than to anticipate the period of 
salutary modifications, and to give to indispensable reforms the charac- 
ter of reciprocal concessions, destined to strengthen the alliance of two 
great peoples. In order that this treaty may produce its best effects I 
invoke your most energetic co-operation for the adoption of the laws 
which will facilitate its practical adoption. 

I call your attention, before all things, to the means of internal com- 
munication, which by their development can alone permit us to com- 
pete with foreign industry ; bat, as periods of transition are always those 
of suffering, and as it is our duty to put a stop to a state of uncertainty 
eo hartfal to our interests, I appeal to your patriotiem for the prompt 
examination of the laws which will be submitted to you. 

By liberating raw materials from all duties and reducing thore which 
weigh on articles of common consumption the resources of the Treasury 
will find themselves severally diminished ; nevertheless, the receipts and 
disbursements of the year 1861 will be balanced without any need of an 
appeal to credits or a recourse to new taxes. In sketching out to you a 
faithfal picture of our political and commercial position, I have wished 
to inspire you with full confidence in our fatare prosperity, and to 
associate you in the accomplishment of » work fruitful in great re- 
sults. 

The protection of Provideace, so manifestly on our side during the 
war, will not fail to a peaceful enterprise whose object is the improve- 
ment of the lot of the greatest number. Let us continue, then, firmly our 
path to progress, without allowing ourselves to be arrested either by the 
menaces of selfishness, or by the clamours of parties, or by unjust suspi- 
cions. France menaces no one ; she desires to develope in peace, in the 
plenitude of her independ those boundless resources which Heaven 
has given her, and she will not awaken gloomy susceptibilities, since out 
of the state of civilization in which we are that trath springs day by day 
with greater force which consoles aod reassures humanity—that the more 
a State is rich and prosperous, the more she contributes to the riches and 
prosperity of others. 
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Universiry Boat Race.—The University boat race, invariably the 
leading and most attractive feature of the aquatic season, is expected to 
take place on the 3lst of March, over the usual metropolitan course 
from Patney toMortiake. The Cantabs, who were unfortunately swamped 
on the occasion of the last race, are the challengers on the p t occa- 
sion, and the following are the crews in training for the event, although 
some changes may take place :—Oxford: Messrs. M‘Queen, University ; 
Baxter, Brasenose ; Somerset, Oriel; Clarke, St. John’s; Merrison, 
Balliol ; Young, Corpus; T. Strong, University ; Noeworthy, Magdalen 
(stroke); ——, coxswain. Cambridge: Mesers. Inglis, Trinity Col.; 
Collings, ditto; Harrison, Caius; Blake, Corpus; Garfett, Trinity ; 
Chayter, Jesus; Cherry, Clare Hall; Hall, Magdalene (stroke) ; J. T. 
Morland, Trinity. coxswain.— London paper. 








Tue Prosecrep Maraiace or tae Paiwcess Atice.—The Brussels 
jourouls contains the following :—The project of marriage between the 
Prince of Orange and the Princess Alice of Eogland appears to be fully 
decided on, as well as the visit which the young couple will pay to King 
Leopold, the os uncle of the bride, when their Royal Highnesses shall 
leave England for Holland. The marriage will, it is thought, take place 
on the 24th May, the anniversary of the birthday of Queen Victoria, 
The Priacess Alice Maude Mary was born on the 26th April, 1843; the 
Prince of Orange, Rear-Admiral and Major-General, and Commander of 
the Brigade of rve of the Dutch Army, on the 3d September, 1840.” 
WALLACE'S THEATRE. 

THE @REAT NHIT oF 1860 
AT WALLACK’S. 


ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN, 
Continued every evening. 








WINTER GARDEN. 
MRS. JOHN WOOD, AND MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 
IN COMEDY, EXTRAVAGANZA AND BURLESQUE. 





INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
604 BROADWAY, CORNER 4TH STREET. 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE CATALOGUE OF THIS LARGE GALLERY OF PAINT- 
INGS8 bas deen issue t, showing more thau thirty new arrivals in the month of Janu- 
ary ; amongst Wem are several pictares of Meyer oa , Professor Kretschmar and 
Prof. Schraaer of Ber'in, Tanneur of Paris and other weil known names. 
Open from 10 A.M to 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents. 


a@ To Tus ALBion Susscrimers tn THE Provivces.—The only person at 
— authorized to receive money on our account in the British Proviaces, is 
r. Joun Niumo. Persons outside of his route would oblige us by remitting to 
= office direct. In Newfoundland we have no authorised agent at the present 
me. 


Erratum.—We seldom notice errata inthe Albion ; for although no book even, 
was ever printed without them, we generally manage to keep our columns free from | 
such as are not inevitable, and such as the intelligent reader cannot at once cor- 
rect for himself. Thus, for instance, we should have thought that any person who 
read in our article of last week on “ The Emperor's ‘ Idea,’ the passage about 


promise to itonly when she thinks it best,” &c., would have seen at once that there 
was a misprint for, “as a nurse rules a little child,” &c. We should have 
thought so, had not we received a note from “ An Old Subscriber,” in which the 
writer attempts to be facetious at our expense, as nearly as we can gather from 
his obscure manuscript. It our printers had to put the lucubrations of “ An Old 
Subscriber” in type, they would be excusable if their typographical errors 
swelled from mice into rats. 
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Finance and Reform. 

The papers brought somewhat lazily across the ocean by the America, 
were overtaken by those of three days later dates in the City of Baltimore, 
and yesterday came the Asia with other three days ; so that now we strug- 
gle with the accumulation of a whole fortnight’s news to the 3rd inst. 
The debate, of which we give a portion only, on another page, may serve 
to show under what a weight we lie ; for that is but a little preliminary 
“ sparring” (we use the fashionable language of the day, as in time of 
war one would appropriately say “ skirmishing,”) on a simple question of 
procedure. Since, there has been a debate on the Budget and Treaty as 
a whole—wherein ministers came out of a division with a majority 
of 116—numerous debates on the details of the new tariff, and a de- 
bate on the new Reform Bill seasoned with a perplexing accompani- 
ment of leading articles, hinting doubts, devising alterations, or fulmi- 
nating objections. 

As the principle of the Budget is carried, and the policy of the Treaty 
is confirmed, we need not recur to the division on which Mr. Disraeli’s 





thing more than a settlement of the question whether the Treaty and 
Badget should be discussed separately or together ; and, if i 
which first. Lord Derby raised the same question in the House of Lords, 
but not, as he said, for the purpose of taking the “ sense” of the house 
thereon, and there was no division, We may more advantageously con- 
fine ourselves to the debate which ended in the extraordinary Govern- 
ment majority just stated. For traly that was an extraordinary majority 
which gave to Mr. Gladstone, in a house of 562 present members, seven- 
teen votes more than Sir Robert Peel received when the Free Traders 
were under his skillful and inflaential leadership. 

Mr. Disraeli’s position in opposition to the Treaty had this pecaliarity 
—that no one gave him credit for a really hearty hostility to the propo- 
sal. And the preliminary debate, wherein the clever leader of the oppo- 
sition laid himself out most elaborately to enforce the value of a prece- 
dent, and raised a question which, even if decided against the 
Ministry, would bave brought but a barren victory, confirmed the 
current belief in the insecarity of the opposition. Nor was this 
feeling lessened, when Mr. Bright exhumed from one of the ex 
Chancellor’s works a passage strikingly apposite, and confirmatory 
of his having previously held opinions somewhat at variance with the ad- 
vice which he was urging ministers to follow. Amidst much cheering 
and laughter, we are told by the reporters, the member for Birmingham 
read : “ If we only had that treaty of commerce with France—such as 
has so often been on the point of completion, to give our unrivalled 
porcelain in exchange for the wines of France—the dioners of both na- 
tions would be improved ; the English would gain a delightful beve- 
rage, and the French, for the first time in their lives would dine off hot 
plates, * * * an irresistible argument to prove the advantages of a com- 
mercial reciprocity.’’ Now it has been clear that Mr. Gladstone was 
very much in earnest in his proposals; and as the policy of the coun- 
try from the first has been obviously in favour of both tariff and treaty, 
Mr. Disraeli’s task was a more than usually difficult one, and his fail- 
ure by no means discreditable or unexpected. How far the result 
satisfies personal expectations or party exigencies we need not enquire. So 
far the Budget has been confirmed. The proposals in regard to the wine 
duties have passed unaltered, those concerning the spirit duties have not 
been materially modified, and one attempt under the auspices of a Radi- 
cal M. P. to continue protection has received its quietus by the rather 
significant division of 191 to 48! 

Lord Jobo Russell’s Reform Bill, is not a very revolutionary doca- 
ment. The county franchise is to have added to it an occupa- 
tion franchise of £10 a year and the Borough franchise is to be re- 
duced to a rental franchise of £6 which it is thought will add 194,000 
to the 604,212 electors now having the right to vote under the 
existing qualification. As to the constituencies, from such as 
have no more than 7000 voters and have two members, one is to 
be taken. As there are twenty-five places in this condition that 
number of seats will be at the dispoeal of the House, and these are 
to be distributed among the more populous counties and boroughe, one 
being sacrificed to metropolitan learning, the London University being 
liberal paper of London truly says, that the simplicity of this scheme is 
hereafter to rank among the Corporations represented in Parliament. A 
its great feature, and we may be permitted to add, its ouly feature. 
To say that it presents no points for attack, is to recklessly ignore the 
ingenuity of parliamentary critics. But really every one seems to be 
agreed that the franchise may be with safety and propriety extended ; 
and if any change is made, it would seem that less than Lord John Rue- 
sell proposes could scarcely be made. Perhaps the main opposition will 
spring from those to whom it does not appear to be a sufficiently revola- 
tionary measure. A sign of this has already been made by Mr. Thomas 
Dancombe. But the Bill is evidently “ made to pass,” and Lord John 
Rassell may not object to adopt small amendments to a scheme, which he 
must have taken so much trouble with merely for the purpose of avoid 
ing objections. 

Nothing has yet been done in regard to the disturbances at St. George’s 
in the East, except to increase the number of policemen employed to 
keep the peace. There are, however, indications of an inflaential move- 
ment towards a revision of the liturgy, and to increase the power of the 
bishops, which may end in rendering such scenes as those which have 
occurred at Mr. King’s Church impossible.—The Atlantic Telegraph pro- 
ject bears an appearance of renewed vitality, all the more interesting and 
important from the fact that India is now within six days of England by 
telegraph. 








Continental Matters. 

One of Mr. Dickens’ characters who was inclined to take part in dis- 
cussions of political economy upon every problematical suggestion, ex- 
claims, “ and then Russia comes in with her tallows.” There are certain 
political newsmongers in Vienna, Paris, and London, who make a similar 
use of the Slavic empire. At every emergency they announce that 
Russia is coming to settle the question by her alliance on one side or the 
other. Therefore, we are not surprised when the London Morning Chronicle 
stated, upon information “ received from a sure source in Vienna,” that 
Rassia had decided upon renewing her old alliance with Austria. The terms 
of the proposed treaty were said to be, First, of course, that ample conces- 
sions were to he made to Russia as to the Holy Placesat Jerusalem. (Ob 
those Holy Places, those Holy Places, how near they sit to the Russian 
conscience!) Second, that Austria should conform her policy to that of 
Russia as to the Danubian Provinces and Servia. Third, as compensa- 
tion for these concessions in the East, Rassia should guarantee to Ans- 
tria the whole of her territory, inclading Hungary and Venetia, against 
insurrection and foreign foes. This was a very pretty arrangement of 
affairs ; and as it might have been announced three months ago as well 
as now, we wonder that it was kept back solong. That there was not 
the slightest foundation for it was of no importance whatever. It would 
have answered its purpose just as well then as now, and have been just 
as promptly and entirely denied, as it was by Lord Jobn Russell in the 
House of Commons upon the authority of the Austrian Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs himself. This is the first important misrepresentation 

which has been made in any journal of position since the breaking out 
of the Italian war. 

But although there is no alliance between Russia and Austria, there 
is reason to believe that Russia and Prussia have expressed opinions un- 
favourable to the propositions of the British Government in regard to 
Italy. It is said that Prussia has assured Austria directly, that she, 
Prussia, would certainly regret that Austria ehould deem it necessary to 
consolidate her actual position in Italy or to re-establish her former po- 
sition by any aggressive measure, and would especially regret to see 
that Power make an armed Invasion on the right bank of the Mincio, 
which she has ceded. On the other hand, should any enemy coming 
from the west cross the Mincio line without provocation from Austria, 
Prussia, who looks upon that line as indispensable to the interests of 
Germany, would look upon those interests, and consequently upon her’ 
own, as compromised. She would considcr herself provoked to the strag- 
gle, and would regard such a step asa casus belli. This announcement in 
a respectable and usually well informed continental jouraal, is consistent 
with probablity, and is confirmed by the position into which both Austria 





motion was defeated by a majority of sixty-three, and which really was 


and France are evidently falling, which is on the part of each side one of 
restraint, and apprehensive, if not fearfal expectancy. Neither appears to 
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be conscious of any sympathy, or even hearty approval, on which she can 
rely. The absolute monarchs will fight on the same side with Austria, if 
they must do so to keep their crowns on their heads, and their heads 
pon their shoulders: Great Britain will give her moral support to 
France as long as France does not attempt conquest, and allows the 
Italians to achieve their own political independence if they can. But be- 
yond this, nothing; in epite of absolutist sympathies on the one hand 
and commercial interests on the other. 

The French Emperor’s speech on the opening of the Legislative Cham- 
bers, which we give in full as the freshest and most important political 
article which we could lay before our readers, shows him in a 
mood at once defiant and politic. He guarantees Italy from 
foreign invasion; but in the exercise of his right to assign the 
limits of that guarantee, he tells the King of Sardinia that he 
cannot follow bim in a policy which has the fault of appearing 
in the eyes of Europe a desire to absorb all the States of Italy, 
and which threatens new conflagrations. In other words, Tuscany is not 
to be annexed to Piedmont, although the Tuscans desire it ; but Modena 
and Parma may. It is said that the people of Tuscany will be called 
upon to choose a sovereign, and there will be no objection to their choice 
falling upon the Duke of Genoa, Victor Emmanuel’s nephew. The choice 
is to be made by Universal Suffrage ; just such universal suffrage, we 
presume, as that to which Louis Napoleon owes bis Imperial throne. It 
is also said tbat the question of the Romagna is to be revised, and will 
probably be submitted to a conference of the Powers ; but that still the 
idea of creating a separate State of the sovereignty of the Holy See, and 
annexation, subject to that sovereignty, either to Tuscany or Piedmont, 
is not abandoned. Piedmont will be required to adhere to these propo- 
sitions, made under the threat of withdrawing the French army from 
Italy, and leaving her to the mercy of Austria. This is what the Em- 
peror means by not being able to follow the King of Sardinia in bis po 
liey of consolidating Northern Italy in one independent kingdom. Victor 
Emmanuel is said to be willing to conform to the decision of his 
powerful ally, (indeed, under the circumstances, how could he re- 
fase to do sot) and as this decision destroys for the prerent all 
hopes of that Italian unity of which Count Cavour is the great 
apostle, it is more than probable that the next steamer will bring us 
news of his second resignatiou,—an event to be deplored by all who hope 
for the regeneration of the Italian people. 

So muck for the politic phase of the French Emperor’s speech. Now 
for its defiant aspect. He is politic about the liberties of Italy ; but 
defiant about his own aggrandisement. He casts all disguises aside, and 
proclaims it to be his duty tor the security of his froatiers to claim what 
he, with aggressive phraseology, calls “the French slopes of the moun- 
tains’ —(When did they become French !)—This declaration, although it 
is accompanied with expressions of deference to the Great Powers, Is of un- 
mistakeable import. For when the master of six hundred thousand 
flighting men says that he feels it his duty to annex a little province to 
his dominions for the sake of security, there can be little doubt as to what 
he means, We are not surpriced at the unpleasant sensation which this 
announcement is said to have produced in London ; for it distinctly 
avows a motive aud a policy which followed legitimately out would jus- 
tify the Emperor of the French in the conquest of any neighbouring pro- 
vince. The Times well designates this as the most important part of the 
speech. Its importance is heightened of course by a statement made 
by Mr. (Eothen) Kinglake in the House in the course of a 
very temperate and intelligent speech upon this question of Savoy. He 
said that before the breaking out of the last year’s war between France 
and Austria, he received a communication to this effect : “ On the even- 
ing before the marriage with the Princess Clotilde, a paper was signed 
by the Emperor of the French, which was called a pacie de famille, not 
treaty or convention, promising aid, offensive and defensive, to Sardi- 
nia; the King, on his side, promising Savoy and Nice, in returo for 
whatever possessions he may gain in Lombardy. The paper was signed 
by Walewski.” So it appears that Savoy was the Emperor’s “ idea” 
after all ; and that the answer of Count Walewski to Lord Cowley, that 
there was no treaty about the cession of Savoy, was a mere diplomatic 
feteb, resting upon the difference in terms between a pacte de famille and 
a treaty. 

When, in addition to this attitude of affairs between France, Italy, 
Prussia, and Austria, we consider the announcement made by the Vienna 
Correspondent of the Times that the Emperor of Austria now listens with 
more willingness to the Generals than to the statesmen among bis offi- 
cial advisers,and that the former wish to increase the army aud renew the 
war, we must admit that the chances of a renewal of hostilities are much 
greater than they were but a week or two before our last advices. In 
deed we should not be surprised to see northern Italy again made a bat- 
tle field in the course of the coming summer. 


ae 


Thump, Thump, Thump. 

Omnibusses and cabs are “ institutions” in the slang of the day, but as 
they are not political institutions the Albion may with propriety say its 
say about them. We plead for cabs last week: this week we protest 
against the summary and offensive mode adopted of collecting fare in 
the omnibusses. In no other civilized country would the public submit 
to the exaction of the fare immediately upon the entrance of the passen- 
ger into the omnibus, and to the annoyance of those who are already 
seated, by the thump, thump, thump of the driver upon the roof, a few 
moments after each new arrival. What right have the proprietors of 
omnibusses to demand pay for their service before it is rendered? The 
case is not analogous to the payment of money for a railway or steam- 
boat ticket upon taking passage ; for there the ticket is as much an evi- 
dence of indebtedness as the bank bill which perhaps was paid for it. It 
entitles the holder to his passage; it is not given up until he has 
arrived at his destination ; and if the company of which it is purchased 
fail, even through the violence of the elements to fulfil their obligation 
on one day they must perform it on the next, or as soon as possible,— 
What right, again, have the omaibas owners to force passengers to go 
through the sometimes difficult and always very disagreeable operation 
of thrusting a small coin through a hole in the roof of the vehicle while it 
is in motion, to do which it is sometimes necessary to crash many tender 
toes and mach crinoline? What right have they to annoy passengers 
who have submitted to thus pay their fare, by the boisterous and irri- 
tating themps of the driver, upon the least delay on the part of a single 
one of their number to “pay up” his sixpence? None whatever ; 
and yet this course of management was iostituted by the omnibus pro- 
prietors of their own motive, and bas been submitted to thus far almost 
without a protest, although every body has felt that it was an imposition, 
and @ most annoying one. 

But we see hopes of relief from this “little misery” of life. In the 
course of the past week an omnibus driver has actually been deprived of 





his license, for his insolent manner of treating his passengers aboat the | pictareeq 


fare of one of them, which he said had not been paid in advance. He re- 
fused to go on until it was paid, for which one of the passengers had him 
Summoned before the Mayor, with the result above mentioned. Now let 
every man refuse to pay his fare until he is about to leave the omnibus, 
and we shall be well rid of this petty tyranny. Then let us have the 


| its moral, and “ built himself an everlasting name” at the same time. Should 


Drama. 
I should like to know why Mr. Bourcicanlt should have gone so far out of his 
usual way as to plagiarize a title for bis play of “ Vanity Fair” from Mr. 
Thackeray, who has sins enough of his own to answer for without being called 
upon to baptize other people's foundlings. For this title by no means hits the 
mark, as a very slight modification might have made it do. Had Mr. Bourci- 
cault simply dubbed his drama “ Vanity Foul,” he would have exactly described 


the piece survive the week, I freely surrender to him the right to use this ad- 
mirable appellation, and will promise that he shall be troubled neither with 
law-suits, injunctions, nor advertising appeals to the public sympathy for do- 
ing so. 
2 Vanity Fair” has nothing in the world to do either with John Bunyan, or 
Miss Becky Sharpe. It is simply the translation into Bourcicaultish of a 
French comedy entitled ‘‘ Les Fanfarons da Vice,” whereof the “ root-thougbt,” 
as the Germans might say, is simply the passion si!ly people have for parading 
iniquitous traits which they do not possess, and (pace the ghost of Butler), 

“ Suppressing good they are inclined to, 

To brag of sins they have no mind to.” 

The idea is not very novel, but it is very available for w dramatic 
effects ; and in “ Les Fanfarons,” is very neatly because not very pretentiously 
worked up. Mr. Bourcicault, I think, has made the mistake of over-weighting 
the original foundation. The skeleton of Tom Thumb would hardly support the 
flesh of Daniel Lambert ; but in his passion for grand tableaux and melo- 
dramatic sensations, Mr. Bourcicault has forgotten this, and made his fan- 
farons do duty after too impressive and medisval a fashion, In doing this, he 
has necessarily dislocated the original framework, never by any means dove- 
tailed or double-jointed, into exceptional strength ; and the interest of his play 
has thus been distributed in unequal and rather explosive doses, instead of con- 
centrating scientifically upon the natural course of the d ti t 
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ing the main body. As luck would have it, however, this stupid attempt 
at imposition got wind, and resulted 
least the scholars forcibl 

it to the flames. Two er these of them were arrested in consequence, and a 
few decamped for Central Italy. The “ very latest” is the refusal of a 
—= : — — es eee — to accept an invitation 

’ ng they might be tra nto appareat acquies 

with all the foolish thiage — and aon ¥ re 


in something like a mutiny. At 
seized the obnoxious document, and committed 


Meantime, the Liberals are in good spirits, shragging their shoulders at 


the new proof of French disinterestedness afforded by the exposure re- 
garding Nice and Savoy, which they rightly say does not concern them. 


Still, they do not descend quite so lo the Li i 
jestbes the cter end q was the London Morning Post, which 





P jon, and, being pushed for arguments 
in its favour, goes back to one of the first Napoleon’s random suggestions 
t the ibility of Italy, at some future day, becoming the mis- 





tress of Gaal! In my experieace I never met with anything more funny. 
Bat this is not the day for statesmanship, as is plain from the four stale, 


trumpery, impertinent, and unfair proposals, put forth by Lord Palmer- 


ston’s Cabinet and canvassed just now throughout Earope. Were I not 


determiaed to cut short a}! this political gossip, I should like to have my 
fling at them even in this form. But a truce to the thread-bare topic! Let 
me break off with the expression of my belief that Lord Palmerston is 
again eudangeriog his ministerial position, and my growing conviction 
that the great pacificator of modern Europe will be compelled to draw 
his sword again in the coming summer. It might answer very well to 
lengthen Paddy's blanket, by cutting a piece off at the top and sewlog 
it on at the bottom. To make a strong Italian power, by adopting a 
similar process, is to overdraw the credulity of the world. 

To a season of extraordinary dullness bas ded a slight outbreak 
of social gaity. I am perhaps wrong, though, in giving this desigoation 
to evening parties in Rome, as conducted in this advanced age. It is 
now the same story here as elsewhere—diamonds and laces, late hours, 
fashion, and frivolity. Time was when every man and woman at a con- 
versazione in Rome felt, or affected to feel, that they were treading on 








doubt, to convey, gets rather dropped by the way-side ; and the audience not 
only fail of their ble fan and exci t, bat lose even their homily and 
their exhortation, and coming away neither entertained nor edified, are likely 
to regard “ Vanity Fair” as a sheer “ vexation of spirit.” 
I am afraid, in , that this has been an over- experience, since the 
sticat | d life for the play. notwithstandin 





signs of the house prog no rs 

the shimmering sparkles which Mr. ‘Boarcicault always contrives to scatter wit! 
a skilful hand over the surface of his text. Mr. Bourcicault’s dialogue, indeed, 
always reminds me of a slab of micacious slate. At the orwage uette dis- 
tance you see it all of a gitter. and might think itsilver. Take it up, and 
find the splendour in a hundred little gleams. adroitly set where the Might shall 
strike them best. This I mention not as a defect, for it is not one, but simply 
as a quality of this writer's play, which 4 Aye the reader to account 
for the singular inconsistency which he will find between his impressions on 
listening, for instance, to “ on Assurance” at Wallack’s Theatre, and 
o Sens to peruse the same production in the quiet of his own cozy 
el r. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s “ Quack Doctor,” revived this week at the Winter Garden, 
will never be subjected to that test. Nobody but Robinson Crusoe would think 
of reading it, and he only on a very rainy day. But it is an extremely divert- 
ing little comedy to listen to and look u while Mr. Stuart’s company carry 
it gaily off upon that charming stage. 1 shall not pretend to go into particu- 
lars upon the matter: bat everybody who wishes to h himself into a good 
di at the time, and afterwards to taste the “ linked sweetness long drawn 
out” of critically recollected human wit, pantomime farce, study 
the alternations of Mr. Jefferson's flashing comedy with Mrs. Wood's roystering 
and irrepressible fun in this admirable little vision of the aes * eh: cor 

A . 
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Editorial Loungings. 
ROME. 

Even the Carnival has not escaped the political malaria that prevails 
through large portions of Europe; aud the Romans, whilst they 
restrain themselves from attempis at i tion which would be 
ill-timed to the last degree, take pains to manifest their contempt for 
the powers that at present rule over them, The meagre attendance 
of foreign visitors has naturaily enough shora the festival of nearly 
all ite habitual gaiety ; but, tending as this does to impoverish the 





‘oceasion, it bas provoked a display of malice not devoid of grim 
comicality. The day before yesterday—Jeudi Gras it is termed in 


ing in our tongue—the Corso was honoured by a procession of the Roman 


particular day, the showering of bouquets and plaster-of Paris su 
plams more lively and continuous, For that very reason it pleased the 
middle-class Italians to organise a rival promenade outside one of the 
city gates. As if by chance, but in truth by preconcerted design, a vast 
number of carriages aud pedestrians were eeen simultaneously burrying 
towards the Porta Pia ; and to and fro along the road beyond it, was 
a mimic Corso there gotten up and enjoyed, not without its quota of 
hilarity. The quiet traveller, wending bis way to the Campagna in that 
direction, was startled on finding a crowd just where he reckoned on 
avoiding ove. Nor was this bis only surprise. Yesterday, Friday, being 
a diey non in the Carnival, the gendarmerie and troops were not on extra 
duty ; the French military bands bad leisure for tuning their instra- 
ments ; and the wreiched animals, that are goaded, riderless, into nomi- 
nal racing on the other days, had a respite from the barbarities practised 
on them. Yesterday, therefore, did Young Rome select for impromptu 
promenading on the real Corso ; and the authorities were turned again 
into ridicule. Sundry timid Doctors Syntax thought that a revolution 
had commenced. However, having made a paragraph out of this double 
scoffing, I must add that the destinies of the Eternal City will not be se- 
riously affected by the event. For the rest, with few exceptions, the par- 
ticipators so far in the much vaunted festival have been the British and 
American tourists, now here for the first time, and the local riff-raff 
whose name is legion. 

Greatly do I dislike the too prevalent habit of generalising, in refe- 
rence to national peculiarities. It saves writers a vast amount of troa- 
ble, but it is often exceedingly unjust, to class this people as fit only for 
an enlightened despotism, and that one for the régime of a jail. Trivial 
observers and shallow reasoners are prone, I know, to sweeping asser- 
tions, Still, I should scarcely calla man presumptuous or illiberal, who 
set down laziness as a besetting sin of the Romans, hen the rail-road 
to Civita Vecchia and the short one to Albano and Frascati were con- 
structed, it was found necessary to import labourers, whilst thousands of 
stout vagabonds were on the spot, in a state of semi-starvation. They 
would work two days, and then absent themselves for three or four, until 
hunger brought them again to the hated task. Their disposition how- 
ever is no lees evidenced, than is the stupidity of their rulers, in a trifle 
that lately came under my cognizance. A friend, going to visit the 
ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, tound several hundreds of men apparently 
occupied in excavating the soil. The thought of possible new treasures 
for the Vatican at first occarred to him ; but on more closely looking he 
saw, to his surprise, that such work as was done might be described as a 
mere tossiog about of the soil, unincumbered by proper supervision and 
devoid of aim ; and that whilst one fellow laboured with pick or spade, 
balf a dozen smoked the pipe of indolence. The effect was so singular 
that he sought an explanation. The reply was characteristic ; indeed 
suggestive in more ways than one—“ the government gives us two pauls 
a day, to keep us out of mischief.” Under such management, what can be 
expected ofthe people? It is the more strange, because Eu bound 












host that guins a livelihood by ministering to the wants of the 
French, though my peo vainly hunts up and down for the proper render- 


Senators (cave the mark!) in their state equipages. The pageant is not 
gorgeous, it must be owned ; but the throng is generally thickest on this 


Ostia is destitute of any objects that would repay a half-hour 









ended in their complete success. 
the Manchester Guardian states that Garibaldi bas not rejoived his wife, 
and an Austrian report says that the General bas applied to the Pope for 
a dispensativn from the marriage vowe. It is further said, that the youn; 
wife arrived at Lucerne in company with the adjatant of ber b 

The officer being challenged to a duel by the \, 6 
The Legislature of New-Branswick bas addressed the Queen for 


ductions into France under the new treaty. 


no Seow We are wiser than our ancestors, Vous avons 


The result of which is that the healthy moral which the piece was meant no | “angé 


tout 
By dint of many rambles I am become fairly versed in the topography 
of Rome ; but its history, as elucidated by monuments of relics, is a per- 
petual riddle to the beholder. The Republic, the Empire, the barbarian 
invasions, Free Lances, Barons, Kings, and Popes—all are suggested ; 
all come before yn in confused array ; not unfrequently, three or foar 
at once. You shall go into a charch to hear mass amid modern tawdri- 
nese, entering through a medieval porch, taking your place between 
walls that were put up long before the Christian era, and under a roof sup- 
ported by pillars whereon the sun of Phrygia has shone, Pagan and 


Christian—all is jambled ; until finally, unless you: have the patience of 
Job and the zeal of an antiquarian, you begin to doubt all legendary and 


historic lore, and to measure what you see by its external attractiveness 
alone. One thing, however, is a marked. You are groping about, 
in a state of vexed uncertainty ; suddenly you come upon an inscription, 
conspicuous, in large legible letters, often gilded. Now you are grate- 
ful. You stride up; and lo, there stands, emblazoned before you the 
interesting fact that such or such a Pontifex Maximus, some Benedict, or 
Clemens, or Pius, or Leo, or Gregory, restored, excavated, ornamented, 
or built, as the case may have been, the object upon which you have been 
pondering. Neither, in the dearth of desirable information, are you com- 
pensated by the opportunity of picking up chronological knowledge in 
regard to the Papacy. These fulsome records omit, not only all d 

tion that might be useful ; they fail to mention the year of the Worl 
or the year of Grace, altogether. In place thereof, you learn that the 
digging or decoration in question took piace in a certain year of the 
reiga of a certain Pope ; but as the Chair of St. Peter bas had one hun- 
dred and sixteen occupants, between A.D. 1000 and A.D. 1860, “ Anno 
VL. of Innocent VI.” or “ Anno II. of Julius IL.” does not materially aid 
the memory as to dates. This petty craving after chiselled or painted 
immortality is nowhere more contemptibly exhibited than in Raphael’s 
famous Loggie at the Vatican, where, over each separate window, one 
reads iu staring type, ‘Leo X., Pontifex Maximus.” Surely there is 
something strangely inconsistent, in a power that boasts its remote ori 
and its endowment in perpetuity, thus taking infinite pains to isolate its 
historical fi 


ta. " 

A smile capes a grunt of indignation—tis elicited by another pecu- 
liarity of Rome, which comes under the ae notice. Something of 
the eame sort is perhaps also observable in all large cities; but it never 
strack me so strongly. I allude to the names of the streets and 
and public places, which names by the way are carefally and 
nently labelled. The jumble is curious, though one starts a little at 
times from what to Protestant eyes seems irreverent, Take a sample, dis- 
pace with the titles in Italian. You may stroll through the Street of the 

hree Virgins, of the Three Robbers, of Jesus, of the Tarpeian Rock, of the 
Two Butchers’ Shops, of the Baboon, of Divine Love, of the New Benches, of 
the Prefects, of the House-tops, of Jesus and Mary, of the Greeks, of the 
Tower of Blood, of the Triton, of the Guardian Angel, of the Stram- 

t, of the Soul, of the Scrofula, of the Eagle, of the Lion’s Mouth, of the 

ive Moons, of Minerva, of the Incurables, of the Wind, of the Wolf, of 
St. John Beheaded. You may halt in the Square of the Mouth of Truth, 
in that of the Field of Flowers, in that of the Satyrs, in that of Consola- 
tion, in that of the Goose. It is evident that no ruliog miad or principle 
has regulated this public nomenclature. Tot homines, - sententice. 

And is it not the same thing in private affairs? What variety of 
tastes! Here isa specimen. Two young men of my acquaintance, who 
have been campaigning in India, arrived here, the other day, on their 
first visit. One of them had a relative here, of a scholastic turn of mind, 
who was bringing a protracted sojourn to a close ; and to him the caval- 
ry officers were in a measure consigned. “Can you tell me what’s to be 
seen at Ostia and Veii?’ said one of them to me, forty-eight hours after 
their arrival. “Our friend, B, is going to take us a day’e excursion to 
each place, to-morrow and the following day.” I could scarcely keep 
my couatenance. The poor innocents were sold to an antiquarian, 

8 walk, 
As for Veii, the learned have only agreed of late whereabouts my ancient 
Y. 


city stood. 


18th February, 1860. 
PHatts and HFancies. 


The elections of members of the new Government of Nova Scotia have 
The London correspondent of 





fled 





the purpose of obtaining the admission of Provincial natural pro- 
Fame dces not last 
long in this country. The Herald’s Washington correspondent says that 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field’s p in Washington damaged the prospects of 
a certain telegraphic line that sought aid from Governmenot.— 
Sir Curtesejee Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy has given orders to a firm at Bomba: 

to prepare a splendid court robe of crimson velvet, interlaced with gold, 
which he intends to present to the Queen.——_——™Mr. Routledge, an 
English paper-maker, stated at a public meeting lately, that the New 
Zealand flax, which can be procured in a quantity, will make a “ mag- 
nificent” paper, and that nothing but vbe excise regulations had pre- 
vented its use. Four years ago, be said, the whole edition of the 7imes 
was printed on paper made from flax straw. —Mr. Latta, of Cia- 
cinvati, the inventor of the steam fire engine, has succeeded in contrivin 

a locomotive for street passenger railways. It makes little noise an 

can be stopped readily ————A halfpenny postage for newspapers is 




















with purchasers for statuary that may bediecovered. It sight alteost be 
said that Russia, France, and Eogland, money-bag in band, hover over 
every hole that is dug. Yet, for all practical purposes, these recent so- 
called excavations might as well have been made amid the modern ruins 
of the banker Torlonia’s suburban villa, which are the laughiog-stock of 
travellers who pass by them. It was odd e h in taste to challenge 
competition with old Rome in this respect, the Eteraal City having the 
start by two thousand years, more or less. But Time is not to be propi- 
tiated. Half-a-dozen summers’ suns bave not tem the crude mate- 
rials. New, raw, iviless, hopeless, there they memorial, not of 
ue decay, but of rampant folly. 

To the best of my remembrance, I bave notin previous letters dwelt at 
aoy length upon the suodry small manifestations of popalar discontent, 
oa ceelecv's prentelte i pte mee I find them am- 

i newly garnished by busy er pens of correspondents 
of the prem Ton at mneeate Guegutenss ne ings - 








cabs, and we shall be almost content. 


Romano. The priestly managers took 
the liberty of deawing up on odulatory abdeees t tho Fopa, and ailined 
thereto the forged youths, by way of decoy- 








now proposed in England. ashington’s birthday was duly 
honoured in London on the 22d ult., by a number of American and Eog- 
lish gentlemen. The “President” and the “Queen” were 
amidst much cheering. Among the curious little offices which 
will be abolished by Mr. Gladstone’s razzia on the taxes is one which is 
unkuown to the public, and bas no name ; it is that of an official for col- 
lecting the public views on taxation, and bis duty was to attend all pub- 
lic meetings where the subject of taxation was discussed, and bis fee for 
doing this was £3 per meeting. The gentleman’s occupation is gone. 
————This inscription has been put op in the vault of St. John’s 
Chapel, Ediaburgh: “Io memory of Sir William Hamiltoo, Baronet, 
Pr of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, who 
died 6th of May, 1856, aged 68 years. His aim was, by # pure philoso- 
hrough a glase darkly, now we koow in 
hope in the life to come he should see face to face, and 


Lord Ebrington, who bas so re 
Upper House ia bis father’s barouy of Fortes- 
nearly blind. The malad Se 

and atten to business some years ago, 
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w t writes | 


Aisi 


whilst Secretary to the Poor-la 
t of the of Texas 


us a glowing 





ernment. Great preparations are making for beavy crops of sugar 


cotton and graio this Anan g and land is bringing a premium of fifty per cent | say 80, 


over last 
—, ook has, i posi the i ial polic 
count “it bas, in o tion to the imperia y; 
of the Italians to een their own iostitutions ; because it has o 
columns to the grievances of Hungary ; because it bas urged 


ices. The immigration contiaues to be vast. 





—_ pr 


© other cause of complaint against us exists.” —¢ 
an act of peevishoess worthy a thid-rate It is) 
stated that counsel on behalf of the infant con of the Duke of 
Norfolk, do not intend any longer to contest the title of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Talbot to these estates. At the Commencement | 
held ia the Trinity College, Dublin, the bonorary degree of LL.D. was 
conferred on Sir John Lawrence und the Right Hon. Sir Richard Deasy, | 
Attorney-General, The Delhi Gazette bas been informed that in- 
telligence bas been communicated to Goverament to the effect that the | 
Nana was seen some little time ago ou his road to Badrinath, disguised 
as a jogi. or religious mendicant. He is being looked after——_——T he 
London Daily News reports that Miss Nightingale’s bealtb, which bas for 
some time caused much uneasiness to ber relatives, continues to decline. 
————AM. Alexander Dumas has returned to Paris from italy, bringing 
with him copious autobiographical memoirs of Garibaldi, which it is his | 
intention to work up into a bistory of the general, in three volumes.—— | 
——The Moniteur lated Mr. Gladstone’s eloquent speech on the | 
Budget entire ————An accident on the Eastern Counties Railway, 
caused by the breaking of the tire of a wheel of the engine, has caused 
the immediate death of three persons, and the serious, if not fatal, injary 
others. —_-——The captain of the ship just arrived at Liver- 
pool from Bombay, when in lat. 5.24 N., lon, 22 W., saw a tree upwards 
of ninety feet long. aod without branches, but with long fibrous roots, 
extending from eight to ten feet from the trunk. The tree was very | 
thick, and likely to be very destructive in the event of a collision with | 
achip. This is perbaps the great sea serpent, and the fibrous roots the | 
mane so much talked of by other navigators. 


Anked. 














— | 
THE DEBATE ON THE TREATY WITH FRANCE. 
(Continued from page 126.) 


A word or two now in regard to the form of this instrument. I will | 
not enter into a controversy now as to whether this is or is not a recipro- | 
city treaty. The subject is not exhausted, and I hope there will be an 
occasion to renew it, especially if ber Majesty’s Government consent to 
my n. But if this be a reciprocity treaty, then | must say ne- 
ver was reciprocity less adroitly managed—(cheers)—and if, on the other | 
hand, it be not a reciprocity treaty, then I can find no satisfactory reason | 
why the negotiation should have taken this conventional form. I say I | 
can find no satisfactory cause—but | should be in error if I said I could 
find no cause or reason at all—for the noble lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment gave as a reason the other night for the matter under negotia- 
tion taking the form of a treaty, which no doubt he thought was 
satisfactory. He told us that it was owing to the peculiarity of the | 
French constitution, that peculiarity being this, that the Sovereign of | 
France can enter into a treaty of this nature without consulting his Le- 
ouave Chamber, which is naturally interested in matters affecting the 

try and taxation of the country. In our conversation on Friday 
some notice was taken—and I regret the tone in which it was taken—of 
the tive Chamber of France. I make it a rule to speak with un- 
affected respect of the constituted authorities of foreign countries, and I 
thiuk we may take it as a general rule that they would not be consti- | 
tuted, were they not adapted to the exigencies of the time and the cha- | 
racter of the among whom they subsist. (Hear.) But with res-| 
pect to the ative Chamber of France, I am surprised that any gen- | 
tlemen who are what are called advanced Liberals should speak in | 
disparagement of that body and ebould exult that that body bad not bad | 
the opportunity of exercis: ng ite functions. (Hear.) The Legislative 
mber of France is elected by universal suffrage—it is chosen by the, 
ballot—(hear)—its members are sent to their seats from electoral dis- 
tricts, and if they be salaried members, when advanced opinions are tri- | 
ampbant bere, it will be recognised that they have only anticipated the 
idea of a British member of Parliament. ( ter.) It may be—I give 
no jon upon the matter—that the Legislative Chamber of France is 
to us in political sagacity or legislative skill, it may be that its 
members have not tbat high sense of tical liberty which flourishes in 
this country. tap yond 8 my opinion, and I have often ex- 
pressed it—in the countries political liberty and aristo- 
cracy are inseparable—(cheers)—but it cannot be denied that a body of 
men elected under such circumstances and conditions must at least re-_ 
t the opinions, or at any rate the prejadices of the people. My | 
friend, member for North Warwickshire, referred the o night | 
with legitimate _ to the circumstance that the most powerful empire | 
in , and the most flourishing community in America still professed | 
those ae with respect to protection to native industry, which he. 
himeelf had so long, eo ably, and, all must acknowledge, so honestly | 
maintained. (Hear, hear.) 

There is a country which I bope is not inferior to Imperial France, or 
to that famous Confederation across the Atiantic, and that is the country 
to which we are all proud to belong. We have not been faithful to those | 
eaten of protection to native industry which my hon. friend still pro- | 

esses. England bas repudiated those principles which France and the | 
United States still retain. But —_7 only two of these great commu- | 
nities still adhere to these opinions, it is come satisfaction to learn that | 
whatever difference there may be between them with respect to free trade 
principles, there is some sympathy between them on constitutional prin- | 
ciples. Free trade principles may be, and are no doubt very good things | 
—(cheers)—bat I may be permitted to say that constitutional principles | 
are better—(counter cheers)—and much older. This treaty of commerce 
egreers to be an instrument which has been devised to silence the voice 
one Legislature—don’t let it turn out that in carrying it into effect 
another Legislature is deprived of its privileges. (Cheers) That is 
what I wish to impress upon the Government to-night. I earnestly en- | 
treat her Majesty’s Ministers not td force us to avy division on this ques. | 
tion. 1 ask them fairly to meet the points which I have placed before 
the , and not merely by their concurrence and co-operation, but by 
Abeir leadio, ogeney to bring back the house to the path of public busi- 
ness from which they have so unfortunately deviates. I accuse the Go- 
Vernment—but I will not use the word accuse—I impute to the Govern- 
ment nothing but inadvertence ; but it is inadvertence which, if persisted 
in, will lead to great practical inconvenience, and, ultimately, probably, 
to great public injury. (Hear, hear.) I maintain that it is the right of the 
House of Commons to have this treaty frankly submitted by the Govern- 
ment to its critical and constitutional judgment ; and that, if Ministers 
persist in the course now recommended by them, all practical control 
over its provisions is lost. (Hear.) It is a question which concerns the 
omy of this house and the freedom of debate—considerations which | 
trast will never become party questions. (Hear, bear.) I want ber | 
Majesty’s Ministers to feel that they can take this line not only with 
honour but with dignity ; for I hope the time has not yet come wheo an 
English Miuister will feel that be is in a false position, because he defers 
to the privileges of the House of Commous, and acknowledges the autho- 
rity of Parliament. (Cheers) The right bon. gentleman concluded by 
moving a8 an amendment, “ That the bouse does not thiuk fit to go into 
committee on the Customs Acts with a view to the reduction or repeal 
of the Cuties referred to in the treaty of commerce between her Majesty 
and the Emperor of the Freneb, until it shall have considered and as- 
sented to the engagements in that treaty.” 

The Cuance..or of the Exchequer—Tbe right bon. gentleman, in the 
motiou which he bas proposed to-night—abandoning for the most part, 
though not with entire istency, through his speech—those most 
interesting and important topics of general interest which are connected 
with the Goancial og oe of the Government, has called our atten- 
tion to a matter which, however important, is strictly a point of proce- 
dure, and I think when we consider points of procedure it is for the con- 
venieuce of the house that we should, as far as possible, avoid general 
and collateral discussions. (Hear, bear.) On that account | must con- 
fess that I do not see the peculiar advantage of importing into this dis 
cursion on procedure the criticism which the right bon. gentleman bas 











—A 
under General Houston’s | out to us of a general and comprehensive debate on 


Austria, because, according to itsown ac- committed. 
ayn TY ea the liberty | tleman ; I merely state the reasons why I shall 


eotly | gene! 





right hon. gentleman if we bad been deprived of the ay me: that is held 

motion to be 
made by the bon. member for Essex, than whom, if he will permit me to 
there is no gentieman on that side of the house, especially of his 
og, to whom an important party motion could better have been 
(Hear, bear.) I make no complaint of the right hon. gen- 
by those portions of 


d its | his speech. Neither shall I at this time enter into a discussion on the 
rope to | constitation of France, or the conditions on which the Deputies occupy 
ager the reinstatement of the Pope in the “y+ by my i nh = - + rey ohn 


oht 





bly. (Laug ) With the permission 
T sball venture to reserve ary share I may 
take in that discussion till we come to the second reading of the Reform 
Bill ised by my noble friend. (Cheers.) I proceed to the question 
which has been raised by the motion of the right hon. gentleman, and, 
notwithstanding that the point is, I think, a narrow one, I at once admit 
that it is of great importance. And here I mast beg to tender my thanks 
to the right boo. gentleman. He says we have caused the Queen to com- 
mit an unconstitutional and illegal act, and that we are pursuing a course 
which may end in the invasion and abrogation of the privileges of the 
House of Commons, If this be so, 1 must say that I never knew a better 
opportunity for a broad change on the part of a leader of the Opposi- 
tion ; but such is the chivalrous conduct of the right hon. gentleman 
that, casting over us his protecting arm, he says—*'{ have no doubt at 
all this was done in pure inadvertence.” That is really the floest exam- 
ple of the great duty to which some of us yesterday were particularly 
exhorted—I mean the duty of Christian charity—(laughter and loud 
cheers)—that I have ever seen exhibited in this house. 

I cannot accept the apology which the right hon. gentleman has kindly 
made for ua, any more than, on the part of the Government, I can ac- 


erable 
He founded in 1825 the Professorship of 
been held by Mr. N. W. Senior, Whateley, 
Mr. Herman Merivale, and other distin; individuals, Mr, 
mond ranked as a conservative ; but his conservatism, like his 
was tinged with eccentricity, and he was op; ——- 
of some of the privileges attached to the ¢ had 
sat for West Surrey since 1847, He died at Albury, near Guildford , 
Surrey. 

At Margate, the Hon. Chas. Melhado, of Belize, British Honduras.—At Ber- 
mudas, Augustus Shaw, son of A. F. Raper, Esq., 39th —At H , 
Tasmania, Arthur Lewis Chaplin, Depry. Tae eral.—At the Bar. 
racks, Jamaica, Capt. Wm. oe urrey, of the 2d W. I. Regt.—At Chelten- 
ham, C. Gerveys Grylls, Commander R.N.—In London, George Bulkeley Tat 
tersall, late a Major in the Ceylon Rifle Regt—At Southsea, Lieut.-Gen. John 
Wright, K.H., late R.M., in his 84th year.—On the 11th inst., at 
Thomas de Grenier de ym , K.H., H.B.M. Consul General for 
At Cape Coast Castle, Africa, Philip J. Stapleton ay 4 Major R. E.—At his 
seat, Mottisfont Abbey, near —F Hampshire, Sir J. Barker Mill, Bart. 
Near Bristol, the widow of the late Rev. Robert Hall, at the advanced age of 74. 


Appotutntents. 


The Rt. Hon. Wm. Hutt to be Pres. Board Trade.—Mr. Atherton is eae, 
—Mr. E. Palmer to be a M.L.C. of P. E. L—W. Stackpole is returned M.P. for 
Clare, v. the Rt. Hon. J. D. FitzGerald, made a jadge of the Q. B. Ireland.—Dr. 


Vaughan, late head master of Harrow, is said to be the new Bishop of 
r. 


Servia.— 





cept the motion which he bas placed on the books, and which he thinks | Rocheste 


we might, not only with propriety, but “ with dignity,’’ accept. The 
dignity of the Government is a matter on which different gentlemen in 
different situations may have different opinions—(laughter)—but I con- 
fees that if we bave been guilty of a course involving the consequences 
mentioned by the right hon. gentleman, if we bave gravely erred in our 
duty to the House of Commons, we can lay no claim to the helping hand 
which the right hon. gentleman holds out to us; ours ceases to be 
attitude of those who claim an unsullied dignity, but is rather the situa- 
tion of penitents dependent on an adversary for their delivery. (Hear.) 
Bat I contend the rigbt hon. gentleman is correct neither in bis facts nor 
in bis principles—(laughter)—and that the course which we have adopt- 
ed is that which is dictated by general propriety, by a regard to the 
privileges of the House of Commons, and likewise by that which he has 
never mentioned, but which undoubtedly bas been much in the minds of 
the Government—namely, a regard to the interests of those great 
branches of trade out of doors which are dependent on the result and 
despatch of our decision. (Cheers.) I will give an instance or two to 
show what I mean by my allegations. The right hon. gentleman says the 
resolutions introdaced Mr. Pitt were eseentially large and general, 
and totally incapable of forming the foundations of a financial measure. 
Here is an enormous book from which we do not often quote directly, on 
account of its unmanageable size, but it contains the resolutions pro- 
posed by Mr. Pitt, and the house will judge how far they are large and 


ral, 

Mr. DisragLi—Mr. Pitt’s description of them. 

The Cuance.or of the Excuzquer—I do uot apprehend that Mr. Pitt 
is responsible for the publication of that day, whatever we may be for 
Hansard in ours. Here are the resolutions; I will take one as a fair ex- 
ample :—* That it appears to this committee to be expedient that the 
duty hereafter to be paid on vinegar—(laughter)—of the produce or 
manufacture of the European dominions of the French King imported into 
this kingdom shall be at the rate of £32 18s. 10d. on every ton containing 
252 galions.”’ Now there is a specimen of a large and general resolution 
incapable of forming the foundation of a financial measure. (Laughter.) 
Give me that resolation, or resolutions analogous to it, on the daties 
which we propose to the house, and you will soon see whether they are 
capable of forming the foundation of a financial measure. 

r. Gladstone then reviewed Mr. Disraeli’s Se ; he contended 
that “in every substantial particular’’ they followed Mr. Pitt, 
“ with due allowance for those changes of circumstances in the condition 
of the country, and in oar system of commerce, which have occurred since 
his time.” He asked, if ‘it did not occur to the right hon. gentlemen 
tbat a more absurd proposal could not be submitted to the House of Com- 
mons, than that Government should advise the sovereign to execute a 
treaty of this kind—a treaty acting largely on the revenue, and still more 
largely on the trade and commerce of the country—and, by a mistaken 
adberence to former precedents, to allow an interval of several months to 
elapse between the publi of the treaty and that legislative sanction 
which alone can enable ts and traders to act upon it? "—a 
question followed with cheers. To Pitt he paid this parting tribute : 
“T now want to know who are those who act in reality in the spirit of 
Pitt. (Hear, hear.) He was a stateeman who endeavoured to push for- 
ward tbe commerce of the country by great and enlightened changes in her 
lawa, and in order to effect this object be took a course which 1 believe 
to bave been entirely in conformity with Parliamentary laws and 
precedent. We are endeavouring —I | not say to compare ourselv 
with bim, for of Mr. Pitt it may indeed be said with truth, Nec viget quid- 
quam simile aut secundum,—but, following up the work which be was among 
the first to begin, we, too, seek to accomplish something in the same di- 
rection. (Hear.) It was with that view that we proposed to you that 
you should resolve yourselves into a committee to deal with the subject- 
matter which we had to submit to your notice. We, in short, have sought to 
act in accordance with the spirit of Mr. Pitt’s policy, and not regarding 
it from ao antiquarian at of view—(a langh)—to snatch at its dr 
form as you in your blind superstition—(Cries of “ Oh, oh!” )—I 
your pardon, will use @ phrase less unexceptionable—your pardona- 
able error—would bave us do, wasting your ingenuity, and eloquence, 
and declamations in the endeavour to impress upon our notice what is, 
after all, but the mere letter of this ancient formula, in contempt of its 
spirit. (Cheers.) 

And concluded thus— 

la point of fact, our defence for mixing the treaty and the budget may 
be comprised in two sentences. We considered, in the first place, exclu- 
sive legislation entirely out of the question. (Hear, hear.) That is one 
of the priaciples I want to see tested by the vote of to-night. (Hear, 
bear.) That was our first principle; the second was one that had refer- 
ence simply and exclusively to public convenience. We were about to 
propose to Parliament that it should give its sanction to a treaty with 
France that involved remissions of duty to an extent little short of £2,- 
000,000, and a sarrender for the year of revenue to an extent somewhat 
exceeding £1,000,000. Now, Sir, 1 want to know what would have been 
the position of Government if they bad come down to Parliament, not in 





Avmap. 
AUGMENTATION OF THE ARMY.—The following regiments are to be in- 
creased by 100 men each, and fixed at a streagth per regiment of 46 
officers, 51 non-commissioned officers, and 1,050 rank and file, making a 


the | total of all ranks of 1,177—viz., 9th, 1st battalion ; 10th, 1st battalion ; 


11th, Ist battalion ; 11th, 20d battalion ; 12th, 20d battalion ; 14th, 2nd 
battalion ; 15th, Ist battalion ; 16th, 1st battalion ; 16th, 2ad battalion ; 
17tb, 2nd battalion ; 15th, 2nd battalion ; 10th, 2ud battalion ; 20th, 2nd 
battalion ; 21st, 2nd battalion ; 22ad, Ist battalion ; 24th, 2nd battalion ; 
25th, 2od battalion ; 26th, 29th, 30th, and 320d Light Infantry, and 36th, 
45th, 47th, 55th, 58th, and 60th Rifles, 4th battalions ; and 76th, 78th, 
84th, 86th, 96th, and Rifle Brigade, 1st battalions. The other battalions 
not serving in India remain at 950 rank and file, with the same number 
of officers, with the exception of the 65th regiment, which numbers 1,400 
rank and file. The increase in the Royal Artillery will be made in the 
shape of two brigades, to be numbered the 15th and 16th respectively. 
The 15th brigade will consist of 56 officers, 112 non-commissioned 
trumpeters, drummers, and 1,608 rank aad file. The 16th brigade will 
number 83 officers, 80 non commissioned officers, &c., and 864 rank and 
file 


A plan for the reduction of cavalry commissions to infantry prices, and 
the abolition of the stoppages for forage now made from cavalry officers. 
The rate of purchase of commissions will be precisely the same as in the 
infantry. As regards officers now serving in the cavalry they will be 
allowed the full prices paid for their commissions, ard those who have 
not purchased will be entitled to the usual allowance for their service— 
at the rate of £100 per annum—on selling out.——It is reported that the 

resent infantry shako is to be exchan for a light cloth cap.——Maj.- 
General Pennefather will be transferred from the 46th regiment to 
22nd, vice Sir William Napier, deceased ; and Major-General the Hon. 
Sir Charles Grey will succeed to the coloneley of the 46th Regiment, 
vice Pennefather.——The Earl of Sefton has presented to the 3rd Batt. of 
Guards, from the command of which he is about to retire, a 
very large and elaborate silver and ebony clock, supported at the cor- 
ners by military figures in chased silver, all ts of soldiers ia the 
regiment who bad distinguished themselves throughout the Crimean war, 
and more especially in “ the soldier’s battle,” at Iokermann. They were 
Elger, Bancroft, Baldwin and King. All were decorated, and 
jally signalised himself jumping over the sandbag battery at 
Inkermann and killiog several Russians in conflict.——-Oa the 
18th ult. whilst the 1st battalion Scots Fu Guards were 
their barracks, accompanied as usual 
was uofortunately rua over and killed. 
with the regiment to Malta in 1854, and on the yy ee 9 
ceeded toScutari. He was present at the landing ia the Crimea, at 
the battle of Alma. He was at Balaklava, at and at the cap- 
tare of Sebastopol. “ Bob” returned with his t at the close of 
the war, and marched inte London at the head of his corps. “ Bob’’ had 
been awarded a medal for his services, which he wore round his neck as 
a to and d tion.——The Victoria Cross is to be conferred 
upon Mr. W. Fraser M‘Donell, of the Bengal Civil Service, magistrate of 
Suran, for distinguished services performed before Lucknow on the 30th 
July, 1857. The following offieera have also had this honour conferred 
upon them :—Capt. W. F. Cafe, 56th Bengal N. L; Lieut. Brown, Ist E. 
Bengal Fusiliers ; and upon private D. Dempsey, Ist Batt. 10h Regt,— 
dates of acts of bravery 12th August, 1857, and 14th March, 1858.—— 
Further experiments with Mr. Whitworth’s 3-pounder at long range have 
given results still more astonishing than those previously recorded. Six 
shots were fired at an elevation of 35 de; ; the results were as fol- 
lows :—at a range of 9,463 yards, the deviation was 58 to the right; 
9,503 yards, 72 do.; 9,547 yards, 57 do.; 9,611 yards, 89 do.; 9.645 yards, 
31 do.; 9,688 yards, 34 do. When it is remembered that this gua wei 
only 208ib., and that not only a raage of above 5} miles was attai 
greater than has been recorded of any gun ever made—bat that 
practice was made at that enormous distance, the epithet “ astoundiag”’ 
as applied to the results is fully justified. 





War-Orrice, Fes. 21.—6th Drag Gds: Capt Holder, Ist Drags, to be Capt, 
v Astley, exc ; Cor Hepburn to be Lt. Ist Drags: Cor Glyn to be Lt, y Gra- 
burn, ret. 9th Lt Drags: Lt Goldie to be Capt, vy Head, ret ; Cor Crofton to be 
Lt. 13th: Maj Tremayne to be Lt-Col, v Holden, ret ; Capt Jervis to be Maj ; 
Lt Atkinson to be Capt; Cor Huddleston to be Lt. 15th: En Humphrys, 20th 
Ft, tobeCor. 17th: Maj White to be Lt-Col, vy Learmonth, ret ; 
to be Maj ; Lt Waymouth to be Capt. Ri Eng: Byt-Col Will to be Col, v 
Rose, dec ; Bvt-Maj Freeling, to be Lt-Col ; Bvt-Maj Ord to be Lt-Col; Bvt-Maj 
Moody to be Lt-Col ; Sec Capt and Byt-Maj Sedley to be Capt; Lt Dawson to 
be Sec Capt, vSedley. Milit Train: Ea Shaw, 15th Ft, to be Lt, vy Neville, 
ret. 3d Ft: Surg Burke to be Surg-Maj. 6th : Capt Kendall, 44th, to be Capt, 
v Mansergh,exc. llth: Maj Jenner to be Lt-Col, ¥ Byt-Col Siagleton, ret on 
fp; Maj and Bvt-Col Wyse, h p Unatt, to be Maj; Capt Roe to be Maj, vy Byt- 
Col Wise, ret ; Lt Martin to be Capt; Ea Irwin tobe Lt. 15th: Lt Darrant, 





this special year 1860, but in any year, stating we ask you to remit taxes 
to nearly £2,000,000, and to surrender a revenue above £1,000,000, bat 
we won't tell you yet what are to be the financial arrangements of the 
year. (Hear, hear.) That is the justification of our bining the 
treaty aud budget; and I am certain this house wil! not fail for a mo- 
ment to see the sufficiency of that jastification. (Hear, hear.) Nay 
more, I venture to say this, had the rigbt hon. gentleman bimeself been 
Minister at the time; bad be made this commercial treaty with France— 
for he is a great admirer of commercial treaties with France—had be 
been Minister, and bad be made this treaty, the force of circumstances, 
the force of reason, the fear of resistance, the fear even of ridicule, would 
bave prevented bim trom proposing to the house to commit itself to pro- 
posals vitally affecting the revenue of the year, and at the same time 
telling the House of Commons that the final arrangements were not to be 
considered in connection therewith. (Hear, hear.) That is, I think, 
enough to show that under a form of raising a question of procedare and 
rectifying the mistake which the Government has committed, it is to be 
charitably presumed, the right hou. gentleman says, through inadver- 
teace, he proposes to us not only to rectify an error, bat tocommit an 
error of the grossest kind, and one which, if it ever entered into our in- 
tention to commit, the House of Commons would have speedily rectified 
in an uomistakeable form, by expressing its sense of the folly. of our pro- 
cedure. (Hear, bear.) 

The debate was continued by several speakers, among them Mr. Bright 
against the motion,—saying, amidst much opposition cheering, that be 
was so much in favour of the Treaty he could vote for it altogether as it 
is, and he was co much in favour of all the great Free Trade measures in 
the Budget, he could vote for it also as it is—Lord J. Russell and Lord 





tendered on the character and competency of Mr. Cobden. (Cheers) 1 | Palmerston. 
did not think it was at ail necessary for the purposes avd for the dignity ‘The division was 230 for Mr. Disraeli’s amendment and 293 against, 
of this bouse that the rigbt bon. gentlema 


n should commence his speee! 

by an suplanedion—honevee interesting it might be to us who bad not 
the privilege of being sammoned last week to a particular assembly, 
held at the house of a noble ear!—(laughter)—of the grounds that had | 
induced bim to think better of the decision which was then appareutly 

arrived at, and to explain the change of purpose and of procedure— 
(cheers and laugbter)—which bas taken place on the other side of the | 
boure. On this bead I must soy I should bave greatly complained of the | 


being a majority in favour of the course of procedure adopted by the Go- 
vernment, of 63. 
een coment 


Ovituary. 


Mr. Davuwmonp, M.P.—Tbis gentleman was born in 1786, and married, 
in 1807, Lady Henrietta, eldest daughter of the 9th Ear! of Kionoul, who 
died in 1854, and by whom he bas an only surviving daughter, Louisa, 


96th, to be Lt, v Mostyn, exe. 18th: En Poole to be Lt ; En Twyning to be Lt, 
v Le Brun, ret; En Marsland to be Lt. 22d: Lt Evans, 24d W nee eats 
exc. 23d: En Seagram to be Lt, v Bloxsome, ret. 24th: Capt H , 94th, 
to be Capt, v Tovey, exc ; Qrtmr-Serg Hawkins to be Qrtmr. : En Scriven 
| to be Inst of Musk ; Ea Wilkinson to b> Qrtmr. 26th: Lt Northey to be Capt, 
| ¥ Hardinge, ret ; En Gregson to be Lt. 28th: Ea Brett to be Lt, vy Wade, dec. 
| 32d : Maj Stapylton, 98th, to be Maj, v Bvt-Lt-Col Bell,exe. 33d: Lt Willis to 
be Capt, v Rogers, ret ; En Gore to be Lt, v Twining, ret. 45th: Bvt-Col An- 
| derson, Inv Dep, to be Maj, v Byt-Lt-Col Shaw, who exc ; En de Taoren, 90th, 
to be Ensign, v Nolan, exchanges. 46th: Lieut-Colonel Deacon, C.B, 6lst, 
to be Lieutenant-C | cel, v Byt-(Col Alexander Maxwell, C.B, ret on half-pay. 
49th Pt: Capt Gostuug to be Maj, vy Byt-Lt-Col White, ret; Lt Madan to be 
Capt ; Lt Magee, h-p late L T Corps, to be Lt ; En Aldworth to be Lt. 52d; Lt 
Prendergast to be Adjt. 56th: Lt Baxter to be Capt, v Tolcher, ret ; Ea Char- 
ley to be Lieut. 60th : Lt. ating to be Inst of Musk. 75th: Asst-Sarg Woods 
rtores. S0th: Capt Rowland, 3d W I Regt to be Capt v Batchelor, ex. 83d: 
Gandy to be Capt v Wyvill, ret. 84th: Lt Williams, to be Capt, v Keate, 
ret; Eo Wheatley to be Lt. 87th: Ba Jarvis, 100th Ft,to be Ea. 93d: Ba 
Fullartoa to be Lt, v Campbell, ret. 97th : Ea Thompson, to be Lt, v Lowe, ret. 
100th : En Morris to be Lt, v. Rykert, dec ; Sergt-Maj Taylor to be Ea. Rifl 
Brigade—The Hon C G Legge to been. 34 WI Regt: Lt Rainsford, per to ret 
by sale. Depot Batt—Maj Bachanan, b-p Unatt, to be Maj v Bvt-Lt-Col Pan- 
shawe ; Surg Gibb, M D, to be Sarg-Maj. Hospital Staf'—Sargs Smith, M D ; 
G M Webster, MD ; and J A Praser, MD, tobe Sarg-Majs. Brevet—Bvt-Col Sia- 
gleton, ret f-p, llth Ft, to be Maj-Gen, rank hon; promotions consequent on death 
of Gen Sir W Napier, KCB, Col of the 22d Regt ; Lt-Gea Sir J Fergusson, KCB, 
Col 43d, to be Gen ; Maj-Gen Gascoigne, Col 69th Ft, to be Lt-Gen ; Byt-Col the 
Hon A A Spencer, CB, b-p 44th Ft, to be Maj-Gen ; Lt-Col Michel, 34th Ft, to be 
Col; Byt-Maj Bruce, Capt b-p 56th Ft, to be Lt-Col ; Capt Mouataia, R A, to be 
Maj 


eo 





Navp. 

The Channel fleet, consistiag of the Royal Albert, Edgar, 
gers, Trafaigar, Queen of Mersey, and Diadem, left P 
noon on the 23d, under sail, for Lisvon.—The rye 
Admiral Fansbawe, at present in command of the Mediterranean 
will succeed Admiral Reynolds as Commander-in-Chief at D. 
The Alecto s. sloop sailed on the 2ist for the W. coast of Africa. —' 
Emeraid 8. 8. frigate left Devouport on the 16th Feb. for Bermada 
—— rt A. Milae, K.C.B., commander-in-chief for the W. 1. 

. A. station. 
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New Books. 


The author of the “ The Scarlet Letter” reappears before the public | 
after a retirement of some years, which we trast has proved more eatis- 
factory to bim than it has been to his many admirers. In his new book, | 
The Marble Faun, or the Romance of Monte Beni, (of which, although it was 
published only on Wednesday of last week, Messrs, Ticknor and Fields | 
have alree4y sold thousands, ) bis peculiar powers are exhibited in their 
highest, though not their happiest action. As a revelation of thoughts 
and feelings which in actual life never find actual expression, and of 
which ordinary people under ordinary ciroumstances have only the 
capacity, Mr. Hawthorne’s last romance takes the same peculiar rank | 
in imaginative literatare which is occupied by his previous 
works. It is also eminently distinguished by that rare feli-| 
city of language which is the marked feature of his style. But asa tale | 
it is gloomy, morbid, unsatisfactory, and even in some respects repulsive ; | 
yet it cannot be read without a vivid interest. 

Its characters are only four—Miriam, Hilda, Kenyon, and Donatello. | 
Hilda is a New England girl, a painter, and ehe is loved by Kenyon a 
sculptor, upon whose affection she mildly beams in a watery, moony way, 
Miriam also professes to paint, bat does little at her art. A mystery 
hangs over her. No one knows what she is, whence she came, or what is 
the object of her presence in Rome. But she is “ beautiful exceedingly” 
in a large and sumptuous style of beauty, contrasting strongly with Hil- 
da’s pale and slender type. She Js not only veiled by mystery, but op- 
preseed with the shadow of some awful crime, in which, however, we are 
led to infer she was not an accomplice ; and she is pursued by a witness of 
that crime, who knows ber connection with it, and who holds bis know- 
ledge over ber bead in unceasing and pitiless menace. She is peloved by 
Donatello, who, though a Count, with a castle and domains, spends his 
time in the enjoyment of # kind of life which is more suited to a lively, 
good-natured, uneducated boy, than to a man. But the truth is that 
Donatello is uot all man, but part Fauo. His family is so ancient that 
it stretches back into the mythical period, and is supposed to have sprang 
from the fruit of the violation of a human maiden by a Faun. This, 
the distinguishing trait of the story, and that from which it takes its 
name, is the repulsive feature to which we have alluded. The contem- 
plation of such a monster—though purely fanciful and mythical—as a 
hybrid between the human race and one inferior, is revolting to our in- 
stincte ; and we wonder that Mr. Hawthorne could be guilty of making 
such a creature the central figure of bis story. Be this as it may, Dona- | 
tello has inberited the nature of his faun ancestor, whose characteristic 
traits appear in the line of bis descendants about once in a century. It 
is almost implied that they are accompanied in Donatello’s case by the 
hairy, pointed ears which the poets attributed to the fauns; and even 
hinted that the tail, with which the sculptors decorated their faunic 
figures, may not be wanting. Miriam laughs at the passion of her light- 
hearted, simple-natured lover; until he in a moment of rage, and in- 
flamed by her appealing look, slays her tormentor by throwing him down 
the Tarpeian rock. Then gratitude and the sympathy of » common 
guilt produce aa instant revuision in his favour ; and she loves him with | 
the whole of her large nature. Hilda is the accidental and pected © 
witness of the murder ; and is weighed to the earth by her secret, until she, 
although not a Roman Catholic, confesses it to a priest in St. Peter's. | 
Then, for some unexpressed purpose connected with Miriam, and in some 
unexplained manner, Hilda vanishes: Kenyon sets out upon a mad and | 
fruitless search for her : Miriam and Donatello are seen going about in a 
sort of happy-eaduess (the reader of the story will understand the para-_ 
dox) disguised as contadini ;—but why, passes all buman understanding. | 
But the carnival comes on ; and in the midst of it Hilda reappears in a_ 
balcony, how, or why, again no mortal can ¢onjecture. Miriam and | 
Donatello vanish as Hilda did before them ; Miriam’s mystery is all un- | 
explained ; her fate and his to whom she is for ever bound are not even | 
hinted at ; and the curtain falls upon the marriage ot the New England | 
pair, to which Hilda has given the sort of consent that a woman under | 
pressure of circumstances might be brought to give to the commission | 
of some crime little short of felony. 

A-more unsatisfactory story—if story we must call it—could not be | 
told. Nor are the characters which figure in it better suited to the de- | 
mand of a healthy moral appetite. Of Donatello, we have spoken ; and | 
while we see the ekill with which bis most singular individuality is made | 
out and sustained, even through the change which comes over him as a | 
consequence of his guilt—sia giving him a soul, as love gave one to | 
Undine—we cannot permit this admiration of the artist’s powers to blind | 
us to the revolting nature of the object which he has created.—Hilda is | 
a sort of woman whom some folk will worship for her angelic grace and | 
purity. She lives in a shrine, is encircled by doves, and burns a lamp | 
before the Virgin. She dresses in white, and seems diaphanous. Now | 
this sort of woman may have her use in stories, although she can have | 
none out of them. But even there we cannot see why she could not be 
just as pure, and just as lovely, as she would be infinitely more loveable, 
if she had a well rounded figure, a good appetite, liked beef and mutton, | 
and loved her lover as much as he loved her—Kenyon is but a lay 
figure on which the author can display the many tinted tissues of | 
his fancy.—Miriam is both the redeeming and the dominant character in 
this partie quarré. Her nature is large, rich, haman, womanly ;—fall of 
“all impulees of soul and sense.” Her passions are strong, but her will 
is stronger ; and with all her impulsiveness she is reticent and even re-| 
strained, except when she is deliberately confiding. Her self-devotion is 
unbounded : it carries us away upon ite glorious flood of feeling ; and we 
should find fault with Kenyon if he were alive enough to be guilty, and 
that not being the case, we must find fault with Mr. Hawthorne for stig- 
matizing her confession to the sculptor of her love of Donatello as unwo- 
manty. It was a love of which (setting aside Donatello’s supposed | 








hybridity) she had no reason to be ashamed ; and her confession | 
of it, under the peculiar circumstances in which she was placed, | 
had a touch of womanliness, far truer, tenderer, ay, and really purer 
than any manifestation that we see of Hilda’s narrow, thin, and luke- | 
Warm nature. But Miriam’s character is distorted. It is like a noble 


stream swollen, and turbid, overflowing its proper botinds, and diverted | vealed to the artist of an 


from its channel. This might be well, if we saw the season for it, as | 


under like circumstances we do in the “ Scarlet Letter.” But here we do | 


not. Miriam’s trouble, as the author calls it, exists only on account of 
the necessity under which Mr. Hawthorne seems to labour, of presenting 


his most important character, the character—which gives the tone to his 
composition,—in a morbid state of mind, and uoder the most depressing 
circumstances. It appears to be impossible for him to write except as a 
sort of exercise in psychological pathology. 
Prominent among the striking passages in this book are certain brief 
apothegms, maxims, or “ sentences ” as they were called of old, in which 
Mr. Hawthorne expresses with united terseness and elegance some of the 
Tesults of his reflection upon the problem of human life, which he has 
studied with so keen an insight, Such are his saying that “a taste for 
Pictorial art is often no more than a polish upon the hard enamel of an 
artificial character:” that “ it is the wont of women, young and old, to con- 
fase themselves between right feelings and very foolish inferences :” that 
“ people often do the idlest acts of their lifetime in their heaviest and 


perbaps 
| with the devout sympatby that had formerly given her entire 
| of the old master’s idea. She had known such a reality, that it taught | 





Most anxious moments : ” that “ what men call justice lies chiefly in out- 


,to the merits of individual cases: and his question, apropos | bave come down to these 


of the fact that Donatello’s reflection upon his crime elevates) 
him—a question to which we mast not be understood as reply-| 
ing in the affirmative,—“ Is sin, then—which we deem such a dreadful | 
blackness in the universe—is it, like sorrow, merely an element of human 
education, through which we struggle to a higher and purer state than | 
we could otherwise have attained? Did Adam fall, that we might ulti-| 
mately rise to a far loftier paradise than bis ?”’ 
The book is filled with beautiful fancies, of which the following isa 
characteristic specimen. | 
It is porsible, indecd, that even Donatello’s grief and Kenyon’s pale, | 
suoless affection, lent a charm to Monte Beni, which it would not bave | 
retained amid a more redundant joy The sculptor strayed amid | 
its vineyards and orchards, its dells and tangled shrubberies, with some- | 
what the sensations of an adventurer who should find his way to the sight | 
of ancient Eden, and bebold its loveliness through the transparency of | 





| that gloom which bas been brooding over those haunte of innocence ever | 


since the fall. Adam saw it in a brighter sunshine, but never koew the | 
shade of pensive beauty which Eden won from his expulsion. 

Mr. Hawthorne often shows that he is not a mere psychologist, and | 
that he apprehends the spirit of bis time even if he is not imbued with | 
it. As when he says :— 


® It is the iron rule in our day to require an object and a purpose in life. 
It makes us all parts of a complicated scheme of progress, which can 
only result in our arrival at a colder and drearier region than we were 
born in. It insists upon everybody’s adding somewhat—a mite, perhaps, 
but earned by ineessant effort—to an accumulated pile of woollinen of 
which the only use will be, to burden our posterity with even heavier 
thoughts and more inordinate labour than our own. No life now wan- 
ders like an unfettered stream ; there is a mill-wheel for the tiniest rivua- 
let ~ turn. We go all wrong, by too strenuous a resolution to go all 
right. 

Again he shows his knowledge of healthful, normal human natare by 
reflections like the following. 


It is a very miserable epoch, when the evil necessities of life, in our 
tortuous world, first get the better of us so far, as to compel us to attempt 
throwing a cloud over our transparency. Simplicity increasee in value 
the longer we can keep it, and the farther we carry it onward into life ; 
the loss of a child’s simplicity, in the inevitable lapse of years, causes but 
a natural sigh or two, because even his mother feared that he could not 
keep it always. But after a young man bas brought it through his child- 
hood, and has sti!l worn it in his bosom, not as an early dew-drop, but as 
a diamond of pure white lustre,—it is pity to lose it, then. And thas, 
when Kenyon eaw how much bis friend now to hide, and how well 
he hid it, he would have wept, although his tears would have been even 
idler than those which Donatello had just shed. 


Finally, we give our readers the following extract as eminently charao- 
teristic of the style in which this most interesting book is written : 


It being still considerably earlier than the period at which artists and 
tourists are accustomed to assemble in Rome, the sculptor and Hilda 
found themselves comparatively alone there. The dense mass of native 
Roman life, in the midst Cy ee ane 
to one another. It was as if they been thrown together on a desert 
island. Or, they seemed to have dered, by some g , out 
of the common world, and encountered each other in a depopulated city, 
where there were streets of lonely palaces, acd uoreckonable treasures 
of beautiful and admirable things, of which they two became the sole 
inheritors. 

In such circumstances, Hilda’s gentle reserve must have been stronger 
than ber —_— disposition permitted, if the friendship between Kenyon 
and herself bad not grown as warin as a maiden’s friendship can ever be, 
without absolutely and avowedly blooming into love. On the sculptor’s 
side, the amaranthine flower was already in fall blow. But it is very 
beautifal, though the lover’s heart may grow chill at the perception, to 
see how the snow will sometimes li: in a virgin’s breast, even after 
the spring is well advanced. In such alpine the summer will not 
be anticipated ; we seek vainly for passionate flowers, and blossoms ot 
fervid bue and spicy fragrance, finding only snowdrops and sunless 
violets, when it is almost the full season for the crimson rose. 

With so much tenderness as Hilda had in her natare, it was strange that 
she so reluctantly admitted the idea of love ; especially as, in the sculp- 
tor, she found both congeniality and variety of taste, and likenesses and 
differences of character ; these beingas essential as those to any poignancy 
of mutua! emotion. 

So Hilda, as faras Kenyon could discern, still did not love him, though 
she admitted him within the quiet circle of ber affections as a dear friend 








and trusty counsellor. If we knew what is best for us, or be content 
with what is reasonably good, the sculptor might well have been satis- | 
fied, for a season, with this calm intimacy, which so = kept him a | 
stranger in her heart, and a ceremonious guest ; and yet allowed him the | 
free enjoyment of all but its deeper recesses. The flowers that grow out. | 
side ot those inner sanctities have a wild, hasty charm, which it is well | 
to prove ; there may be sweeter ones within the secret precinct, but none 
that will die while you are bandling them, and bequeathe yon a deli- | 
cious legacy, as these do, in the perception of their evanescence and un- | 
reality. } 
And this may be the reason, after all, why Hilda, like eo many other | 
maidens, lingered on the hither side of jon ; her finer instinct and | 
keener sensibility anes her enjoy those pale — in ee of which | 
men are i b She hesitated to grasp a richer piness, as pos-— 
sessing already such measure of it as her heart could hold, aud of a qua- 
lity most agreeable to her virgin tastes. 
ertainly, they both were very happy. Kenyon’s genius, uncon- 
sciously wrought upon by Hilda’s influence, took a more delicate charac- 
ter than heretofore. He modelled among other things, a beautiful little 
statue of maidenhead gathering asnowdrop. It was never put into mar- 
ble, however, because the sculptor recognized it as one_of those fragile 
creations which are trae only to the t that prod them, and 
are wronged if we try to imprison their airy excellence in a permanent 
materi 











On her part, Hilda returned to her customary occupations with a fresh 
love for them, and yet with a deeper look into the heart of things; such 
as those necessarily aire, who have from pictare-galleries | 
into dun, gloom, thence come k to the picture-gallery | 
egain. It is questionable whether she was ever so perfect a copyist | 

Bhe could not yield herself up to the painter so unreserv- | 
edly as in times pests her ter had developed a sturdier quality, | 
which made her pliable to the influence of other minds. She saw 
into the pictare as profoundly as ever, and more 80, but not | 


her to distinguish inevitably the large portion that is unreal, in every | 


| work of art. Instructed by sorrow, she felt that there is somethin 


| 
yond almost all which pictorial genius has produced; and she never | 
forgot those sad wanderings from gallery to gallery, and from church to | 
church where she had vainly sought a type of the virgin mother, or the 
Saviour, or saint, or martyr, which a soul in extreme need might recog- 


| nize as the adequate one. 


How, indeed, should she have found such? How could holi 


ward formalities, and is without ciose application and fitness ” corners over their shoulders, with the dignity of attitude and action that 


modern citizens, as their sole inheritance from 
the to; nation. Somehow or other, they managed to keep up their 

> tten hearts against the pitiless atmosphere with a quiet aud 
uncomplainiog endurance that really seems the most respectable t 
in the punt Roman character. For, ia New England, or in Russia, or 
scarcely in a hut of the Esquimaux, there is no such discomfort to be 
borne as by Romans in wintry weather, when the orange-trees bear icy 
fruit in the gardens ; and when the rims of all the fountains are shagey 
with icicles, and the fountain of Tremi skimmed almost across with a 
glassy surface ; and when there is a slide in the piazza of St. Peter's, 
and a fringe of brown, frozen foam along the eastern shore of the Tiber, 
and sometimes a fall of great snow-flakes into the dreary lanes and 
alleys of the miserable city. Cole blasts, that bring death with them, 
now blow upon the shivering invalids, who came hither in the hope of 
breathing balmy airs. 

Wherever we pass our summers, may all our inclement months, from 
November to April, henceforth be spent in some country that recogaizee 
winter as an integral portion of its year! 

Now, too, there was especial discomfort in the stately picture-gal- 
leries, where nobody, indeed,—not the = priestly founders, nor 
any who bave inherited their cheerless magnificence,—ever dreamed of 
sach an gegen | as fireside warmth, since those great palaces were 
built. Hilda, therefore, finding her fingers so much benumbed that the 
spiritual influence could not be transmitted to them, was persuaded to 
leave her easel before a picture, on one of these wintry days, and pay a 
visit to Kenyon’s stadio. Bat neither was the studio anything better 
than a dismal! den, with its marble shapes shivering around the walls, 
cold as the snow-images which the —— used to model, in his boy- 
hood, and sadly behold them weep themselves away at the first thaw. 

Kenyon’s Roman artisans, all this while, had been at work on the 
Cleopatra. The fierce Egyptian queen had now struggled almost out of 
the imprisoning stone ; or, rather, the workmen found her within 
the mass of marble, imprisoned there by magic, but still fervid to the 
touch with fiery life, the fossil woman of an age that produced statelier, 
stronger, and more passionate creatures than our own. You already felt 
her compressed heat, and were aware of a tiger-like character even in 
her repose. If Octavius should make his appearance, though the marble 
still held her within its embrace, it was evident that she would tear her- 
self forth in a twinkling, either to spring enraged at his throat, or, sink- 
ing into his arms, to make one more proof of her rich blandishments, or 
falling lowly at his feet, to try the efioacy of a woman's tears. 

“T am ashamed to tell you how much I admire this statue,” said Hil- 
da. “No other sculptor could have done it.” 

“ This is very sweet for me to hear,” replied Kenyon ; “and since your 
reserve keeps you from saying more, I shall i ue you @ 
everything that an artist would with to hear said about his work.” 

“ You will not easily go beyond my genuine opinion,” answered Hilda, 
with a smile. 

“ Ab, your kind word makes me very happy,” sald the sculptor, “ and 
I need it, just now, on behalf of my rg That inevitable period 
has come—for I have found it inevitable, in to all my works— 
when I look at what I fancied to be a statue, lacking only breath to make 
it live, and find it a mere lump of senseless stone, into which I have not 
really succeeded in moulding the spiritual part of my idea. [ should 
like, now—only it would be such shameful treatment for a discrowned 
queen, and my own offspring, too—I should like to hit poor Cleopatra a 
bitter blow on her nose with this mallet.” 

“ That is a blow which all statues seem doomed to receive, sooner or 
later, though seldom from the hand that sculptured them,” said Hilda, 
laughing. “ But you must not let yourself be too much disheartened by 
the decay of your faith in what you produce. I have heard a poet ex- 
press similar distaste for his own most exquisite and I am afraid 
that this final despair, and sense of shortcoming, must always be the re- 
ward and punishment of those who try to grapple with a — or beau- 
tifal idea. It only proves that you have been to imagine things too 
high for mortal faculties to execute. The idee leaves —_ an imperfect 
image of itself, which you at first mistake for the reality, but soon. 
find that the latter has escaped out of your closest embrace.”’ 

Rin the = see Bye aan 0 Kenyon, “ tbat the a 
mperfect image ma make @ very je appearance 
eyes of those who have oe seen the original.” 

“More than that,” rejoined Hilda ; “for there is a class of tatore 
ee a Lee Ne tent wer tnpey a mist of im- 
perfection. Nobody, I think, ought to poetry, or look at —. 
statues, who cannot find a great deal more in them than the or 
artist has actually expressed. Their hi merit is suggestiveness.” 

“ You, Hilda, are yourself the only critic in whom I bave much faith,” 
pee “Had you condemned Cleopatra, nothing should have 
8a . 

“ You invest me with such an awful responsibility,” she replied, “ that 
I shall not dare to say a single word about your other works.” 

Mr. Hawthorne’s style is so clear and impressive, and generally so 
pure, that we are surprised to detect him in the not unfrequent use of 
those meaningless, extravagant phrases which are common on the lips of 
uncultivated Americans. “ Terrible” is as favourite an epithet with 
him as “ perfect” is with Tennyson. Thus he says of the statue of a 
nymph, “she looked terribly forloru,’’ and of the painters of our day, 
that “ there is such a terrible lack of variety in their subjects.” This 
reminds us that we heard a bright-looking girl, on her way home from a 
Ward School, say to her companion, “oh, our house is awful pretty.” 
We also regret to see euch an exaggerated use of a very awkward, 
though common, neologism as appears in the following sentence: “He 
drew away the cloth that had served to keep the moisture of the clay 
model from being exhaled /”—from exhaling, Mr. Hawthorne. There is 
no possible defence in this case of the other form. 

Mr. Hawthorne makes his romance the occasion of giving to the world 
the impressions which his mind received from Italy ; and especially from 
Rome, her people, her ruins and her art. This part of his work will be 
read with uaalloyed pleasure, though not always with assent. 


From the Harpers we have a handsomely printed edition, in one large 
octavo volume, of Laurence Oliphant’s Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s 
Mission to China and Japan. We have already directed the attention of our 
readers to the value and interest of this book, which we thought (in view 
of the recently published narrative of Commodore Perry’s Mission to 
Japan,) would hardly be reprinted here. We are glad to find that we 
had under-rated the public demand for such books (for what the Harpers 
publish it is safe to assume will quickly sell) ; and to know that the oppor- 
tunity given by Mr. Oliphant for the study, in a new tight, of the two most 
peculiar peoples in the world, is not to be lost to American readers. Of 
the traits which distingaish both these distinct and antagonistic races 
from the rest of the world, and make intercourse between them and 
western nations difficult, none are more remarkable than their dis- 
trust and consequent duplicity. They distrust us, and we complain ; 
but they distrust themselves no less. They pass their lives in mutual 





be re- | 
when the greatest of them put genius and | 
imagination in the place of spiritual insight, and when, from the Pope | 
owaward, all Christendom was corrupt ? 
Meanwhile, months wore away, and Rome received back that large por- | 
tion of its lifeblood which runs in the veins of its foreign and temporary | 
population. English visitors established themselves in the hotels, and in | 
all the sunny suites of apartments, in the streets convenient to the Pi- | 


azza di 5) ; the English tongue was heard familiarly al the 
Corso, sad Hoglish children sported in the Pincian Gaston” pes 
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the interior of their showed the uncarpeted brick- as 
dismal as the pavement of a 
They drew their old cloaks about them, nevertheless, and threw the 


| the British man-of-war they 
ter | forei bad hidden their apis on each other. At last og thought 
P 


pionage. In one of the many reviews which Mr. Oliphant’s narrative has 

elicited in England, we find the following passage upon this topic :— 
Not only in every detail of life, every variety of demeanour under in- 
cidental circumstances, predestined (as far as can be done by human 
prevision) to ran in a particular groove, but every indvidual is constita- 
ted a spy upon his neighbour, and ent d with the duty of keeping 
bim ia right path, or recording his deviations for the benefit of the 
State. Japan is the land of note-books filled with inquisitive and intel- 
ligent observations. So much of a second nature bas the babit of watch- 
ing each other become among them, that in their early visits on board 
much they wondered where the 





they bad found a partial ex on of the 
coals antoms Eoumatied » pealive ead 

Finding that there was but one British Minister on Board, but observing also 

his gin and Layo ay us to under- 


Vins, they supposed to be engeged in keeping bis “itwas some: 
’ on * was 
tiene baions we tends thom how two itis capld be invested in ens 
and the same person. 


Is not this supposition that ove half of the duplex nobleman was keep- 
ing watch upon the other balf, a most whimsical illustration of the 
Japanese want of faith and constant watehfulness, This revolting sys- 
tem of espionage seems not to have been relaxed or modified since Japan 
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was known to the Western World; but in one singular custom, “ the 
bappy release,” by which a man in disgrace at court, or among his own 
set, dispatches himself in the presence of bis friends and acquaintances 
by ripping open his abdomen, there bas been a change. The 
individual who seeks this bappy exit from his troubles now 
only makes a slight formal incision, after which his head is 
cut off by bis nearest relative in the presence of his sympathising 
and admiring family. But although the Japanese are slow to give up 
their own customs, they are quick, though not always very apt or suc- 
ceesful, at learning those of other nations. Witness the instance cited 
in the ensuing passage from the same review which we bave cited 
above. 

Curious instance have been brought to light among ourselves of the 
odd modifications of fact which have arranged themselves in the brains 
and diaries of intelligent but deaf travellers, who insisted on keeping 
journals of all they were told as well as all they eaw. But the notes 
taken by the Japanere inquisitors of the appearance and proceedings of 
the English mission, from their fresh and original point of view, would 
probably be even more edifying. Together with their disciplined uni- 
formity of national character, the Japanese Commissioners who treated 
with Lord Elgin showed a remarkable adaptability to the customs or 
caprices of their visitors. When the health of the Queen of England was 
drank with three-times-three at a dinver givea them on board the Eng- 
lish ship of war, they appreciated their duty as guests in a sufficiently 
short time to allow them to join in at the close, and to go through the 
whole salute of loyal burrahs when a similar compliment was paid to 
his Majesty the Tycoon. They entered into the spirit of the per- 
formance with a warmtb more indicative of cosmopolitan geniality thao 
of critical appreciatiou :— 

“ in the West,” said they, “ want to honour a person cially, 

Wear eod shoot after your meals. : It was a curious ouster, but they water. 
stood it now.” Indeed, to prove it, Sina-nono-kami, a very grave old man, du- 
ring a dead pause in the conversation suddenly started to bis feet and emitted a 
stentorian cheer, after which he sat solemnly down ; the effect on the rest of the 
company being to produce an irresistible shout of laughter. 

The subtleties of doctrinal theology have been marvellous in all times 
and among all peoples: never more so than in the case of the Brahmin 
and the Bhuddist religions. But even among Christian theologians, a 
few bundred years back, there were disputes not unlike one of 
which we find a record in this volume. It has been disputed 


whether the Japanese believe in fiends (in spite of the figures) 


upon their lacquered tea-trays) ; but according to Mr. Oliphant, they 
celebrate a feast in his honour, and at one time a dispute as to his 
colour was nearly the cause of a splitting of the Japanese Church 
into four rancorous sects. One party maintaine] that the devil 
was black, another white, another red, and another green. The infalli- 
ble Mikado settled the difficulty by a bull which deserved to have been 
called golden. He declared that the devil was of all these four colours 
at‘ once ; and the inspired breadth of this decision caused it to be re- 
ceived at once as an immortal truth, contingent nevertheless on the 
devil's existing at all. It has been well remarked that it may be doubted 
whether questions of a similar character were ever settled by the ortho- 
dox wisdom of similar councils in a more satisfactory way.—But with 
all their peculiar notions of religion, and, as we should call them, de- 
graded views of morality, a criminal and degraded life seems to be rare 
among the Japanese. It is said that :— 

Except in the peculiar development of systematized immorality which 
ie co singulur a feature in the social aspect of life in the environs of 
Yedo, the works of the devil to which the Japanese are prone, seem to 
be scarce in number and slight in kind. With a severe criminal code, 
they are singularly free from grave crime. Votaries of pleasure, they 
are yet sim sie — economical in their habits, obedient to the strictest 
sumptuary laws, and of charitable and kindly feeling. Philologers re- 
mark that it would be difficult to flad a synonym in the Japanese lan- 

for either of the great European evils, scarcity and high prices 
Equal justice, and an entire exemption from all taxes, except a co 
tax in the cities and the payment of a fixed and moderate proportion of 


the ace to the government as universal landlord in the country, 
to ensure to the Japanese a bappy and contented existence in 
the e of life in which destiny bas placed him. There is no highway 


robbery, burglary, private pilfering, nor (such is the bigh morale co-ex- 
istent Feith “he "try * stem) official peculation. Women neither are 
beaten nor do they ; children are not scolded or ill-used, but chas- 
tised with words only, and admonished “ when they are five years old as 
if they were old men.” Parents constantly make over their estate to a 
eon on bis attaining a suitable age, and remain entirely dependent on 


| MAGAZINE AND REVIEW WRITERS. 

No doubt we Americans are growing very fast in some and 
improving in almost every way, as is becoming in a young country. 
But we have much yet to learn. One of the surest ways to avoid learn- 
ing, is to praise other as having already reached the position which 
| other nations have ooly attained after a growth of a thousand years. 
| One of the faults of American style in periodical writing is its diffuse- 
| ness. “ Young writers explain everything to death ;” so do young coun- 

tries, characteristically. American Senators speak three days ; in Eng- 
land short speeches are demanded. We have too much introduction ; we 
| do not trust the intelligence of our readers; we are afraid to dash in 
medias res. If we attempt it, we become abrupt. 
| Another capital fault is disquisition ; or, for they are often the same 
| thing, iness. The greater part of this is common-place on stilt A 
| writer will make an unnecessary display of moral philosophy or philo- 
|logy, for the sake of the sound of it. He will, like our old 
| friend, Epbraim Jenkinson, give us, in aan places, and on slight 
provocation, “ the cosmogony or creation of the world,” with ia- 
thon and Berosus, We do not seem to understand that everything that 
| does not honestly help on the article to its object is mere surplusage, or 
worse. No article answers its purpose that is vot wedge-like. 

The vice of verbiage—the sesquipedalian fever—rages terribly in Ame- 
| rica. It is not necessary to be fanatical for Saxon ; or to value a piece 
| of writing in proportion to the number of short words in it. The Latin 
| element is, no doubt, the right thing in the right place. But it is cer- 
| tainly true that, for some reason, those who live under the Spread Eagle 
| are given to vast words. Almost the only specimen of gentlemanly bu- 
| mour in “ Martin Chuzzlewit” is the speech of the Western member. It 

ought to be framed and bung up in Congress: “ Rough be may be—so 
| are our barrs; rude and uncultivated he may be—so are our vast and 
| boundless Bat he is the child of natur’ and the child of free- 
| dom, and his proud boast to the tyrant and the despot is, that his bright 
home is in the settin’ san!” 

American writers thrust in their moral, instead of allowing it to grow 
up naturally from the development of their story. This is not the way 
that morality is taught either in nature or life. A moral should not 
come in until it bas made room for itself in the reeder’s mind. How 
pepe me do Shakspeare’s moruls grow! How grandly do morals 
| *pring up io the Seriptare narratives! How they steal in from the thou- 
sand forms and changes of nature! There is no one so frivolous that he 
cannot be brought to think, if only he be rightly beguiled into it, and 








this is the function of what we call style. 

There is an enormous amount of poor jesting in this country. We had 
rather read a treatise on political economy than an article that strains | 
| after wit—that attempts fe with malice prepense. The delicate petal of | 
a flower is the ultimate and natural result of a long process ; the bril- | 
liant foam which just creste the waye sweeps a long distance from the | 
| heart of the sea, it and bumoor are ook cote when they thus come 

up spontaneously from past culture and thought. As to the rest, they 
are the crackling of thorns under a pot, and as brief as the crackling will 
be the career of the writer who fancies that wit can be produced arti- | 
ficially and to order. 

An article should be clear. It should have an actual thought in it— 
the author should have something to say. This rule is universal. It is 
as true of a sonnet or an epigram as of the heaviest Review article. Let 
there be all grace and ele, , all baumour and sarcasm, all learning 
and knowledge of the world, whatever is appropriate ; but all this must 
crystallize along a thread—there must be ultimate outcome somewhere. 

We cannot dispense with transparency The subject should shine 
sheer through the words, The reader should not be troubled to do what 
all men detest—go back to find something that was left bebind. The 
pellucid sentences should bear him on like the clear waters of a river, 
where he can see every pebble and every stripe of long wavy grass at 
the bottom. The depth of thought ought to be prodigious indeed to 
justify an obscure style. If a writer is sure that he is a Batler or a 
Coleridge, then he may venture to the cloudy, not otherwise. 

American writers are not crisp Their dough is sad. A style 
should be breezy, like a fresh Spring day. It ought to expand the chest 
and dilate the nostrils, Look a a first-rate article in Blackwood or the 
Edinburgh, in its best days : 

Once more upon the waters, yet once more, 
And the waves bound me like a steed, 
That knows its rider. 


The “ light reading’’ of the English periodicals often enshrines the 
deepest truths. The sparkle of those dew nw phe fog 
digious size, and ninety millions of miles off. The perfect ease of writing, 
that seemed as facile as the flow of a stream, is the result of an education 
that included the severest study of long years, and the gathering of a 
thousand sources into the discipline of one mind, Thatsharp edge ; that 
trenchant blade ; that inevitable eye ; that absolate fitting in of the best, 
and into its place ; that picturesque turn of phrase, that tender pathos— 
all are at once nature and art, us and acquisition. Yet American 
writers think that a Damascus blade may be forged in any blacksmith’s 
shop, and that a Koh-i-noor may be picked oP in any highway. 

We bave done sometbing at literature—still more at oratory. But the 





for eu’ +; and abuse of this trust is said to be unknown. There 

7 a Cenyera, ond fewer drunkards, to be seen in Japan. | 

We commend this book to the attention of all readers jwho are inte- 
rested in the stady of the manners and customs of foreign nations. 


There is a constant struggle going on for the reconcilement of the dis- 
coveries of science and the language of the Scriptures, in regard to the 
creation. How far it is successful we should not in these columns pre- 
sume to express our opinion. But we welcome from Canada a volume 
which is certainly not among the less learned and acute of the contri- 
butions of the day toward cosmogonal science. In his “ Archaia ; or 
Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of the Hebrew Scriptures,” 
published by Dawson & Son of Montreal, Dr. Dawson bas presented us 
with the fruits of a most careful, competent, and intelligent study of his 
momentous eabject. He does not openly attempt to prove that science 
and the Bible are accordant upon the question of the origin of our world 
and of our race ; for in bis own worde his book is “ a digest of the cos- 
mical doctrines to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures, when treated 
strictly according (o the method of interpretation proper to such docu- 
ments, but with the actual state of geological ecience full in view.” Yet 
the tendency of bis teaching is toward the conclusion that the facis 
brought to light by the investigations of the geologists and naturalists 
are not at variance with the true purport of tbe first chapter of Genesis 
and the other passages of the Bible which refer to the topic treated of in 
that sublime and momentous record. Dr. Dawson’s volume will appear 
candid in fact to all “ orthodox” believers ; and without a doubt is abso- 
lately so in spirit. It is full of interest on account both of the varied 
acquirements of the author and the ingenuity of bis speculations, 


We learn that the great edition of Lord Bacon’s Works, now just on the 
point of completion in England, is about to be repriated here by Hough- 
ton of Cambridge, and published by Brown, Taggard & Chase, of Boston. 
The same printer and the tame publishers are also about to give us an 
edition of Carlyle’s Essays, with the author's latest notes and emenda 
tions. Both works are to be issued in very bandsome style. 
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sooner we learn that we bave a vast deal to do yet before we become a 
model na-ion, the better for us.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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Nice, 1s rt Frencn or Ira.ian,—It is a singular position that the town 
of Nice fiuds herself in just now ; is she French, or is she Italian? She 
herself does not koow, and I, who bave jast arrived from Paris, have 
many reasons for thinking that ibly no one kaows any more than 
ehe does. Nice possesses two daily journals, The chief fault of the dail 
journals is that they spear every day; every morning one says that it 
is settled that Nice is a French town, that everything is on, 
signed, paraphed,—that it is the signal of an era of unexampled pros- 
perity— that everybody is agreed on this —. and that the population 
welcome this day with all their hearts. The other replies that there has 
never been any idea of such a piece of stupidity ; that this annexation is 
absurd and entirely without foundation ; and that, besides, the popula 
tion is unanimous io rejecting it. 

At the French theatre the air “Partant pour la Syrie’’ is sung and is } 
applauded. At the Italian theatre “ Viva il re Vittorio Emmanuele” is 
sung and is applauded. Next day the two journals take up their famil- | 
iar burden. “ There has been an important demonstration at the French 
theatre,” says the Avenir de Nice ; “ fifteen thousand persons joined in 
singing the air ‘ Partant pour la Syrie.’ We are informed that four or 
five individuals, of whom three were hired for the occasion, attempted to 
get up a wretched little counter movement at the Italian theatre ; some 
bouquets were thrown, even to Mesdames Sanchioli and Boccabadati. 
Nice is French and wishes to be French.” The Gazette de Nice bas only 
to turn the phrases the other way to answer: “It was at the French 
theatre that the three rs, and two persous unknown strongly sus- 


lost, wholly irrecoverable, vanished for ever from the Life which, as 
ing trees too feelingly remind 


decays of autumo and these 
gid away, leaving our cher ambitions still Med, and oar 
per affections still but half expressed. The vaniehing visions of 

== bring with them thoughts which lie too deep for tears; and 
windmill recals such visiovs by the subtle laws of association. Let us 
go towards it, and stand once more under its shadow. See the intelli- 
gent and tailless sheep-dog which bounds out at our approach, 
minatory ; now bis quick eye at once reco 


these 
us, is 


and 
gnises that we py a} 4 
tramps, nor thieves, and he ceases barking to commence a lively inter- 
change of sniffs and amenities with our Pug, who seems also glad of a 
passing interchange of commonplace remarks. While these dogs travel 
over each other’s minds, let us sun ourselves upon this bench, and look 
down on the embrowned valley, with its gipsy encampment—or abroad 
on the purple Surrey hills, or the varied-tinted trees of Combe Wood and 
Richmond Park. There are not many euch prospects so near London. 
Bat, in spite of the sun, we must not linger here : the wind is much too 
analytical in its remarks; and, moreover, we came out to bunt. 





VeGetartion oy THe Moon's Survace.—On the surface of the moon are 
seen Dumerous streaks or narrow lines, about a huodred in number, 
which appear, perhaps, more like long narrow furrows than aoy thing else. 
Sometimes they spread themselves on the lunar disc in straight fines 
sometimes they are seen slightly curved ; in every case they are shat in 
between stiff parallel borders. It has often been supposed that these 
furrows, the true nature of which has hitherto remained unknown, Trepre- 
sent the beds of ancieat dried-up rivers, or rivers that have not yet ceased 
to flow. Other astronomers think they are streams of lava which bave been 
vomited by luaar volcanoes, and which reflect the light of the sun with 
more intensity than the adjacentregions. M.Schwabe,a German astrono- 
mer, endeavours, however, to give them another explanation. He has pub- 
lished in the Astronomische Nachrichten some facts which tend to show that 
these lines are the result of a vegetation on the surface of the moon. Accord- 
ing to the author, if the surface of the moon be examined attentively with 
a good telescope and a proper illumination, we discover between the 
lines or luminous furrows of the high mountain called Tycho, and on dif- 
ferent othes points, a quantity of very delicate paralle! liaes of a green- 
ieh tint, which were not visible some months before ‘he observation, and 
which disappear a few months after, to retarn again in the proper season, 
These lines, which are darker than the adjacent parts, are clearly the re- 
sult of vegetation ; and it is this vegetation which makes the sterile 
parts of the moon appear as bright luminous streaks. According to M. 
Schwabe, these lines of vegetation are more particuiarly visible in the 
very bright parts of the moon which are ci ibed by the tai 
Hipparcus, Albategnius, Werner, Stceffier, Maurolycus, Gemma Frisive, 
Piccolomini, Catharina, Aboufeda, Regio-Montarius, Hell, Gauricus, 
Warz-Elbauer, Heinsius and Count Wilhem —The Photographic News. 








Napo.eon’s Escare From Expa.—A correspondent of Notes and Queries 
says :—* Your recent articles upon Napoleon’s sudden escape from Elba 
recall to me a singular story connected with that event, wh’ch I have 
often beard from the lips of the party himself, to whom the circumstances 
occurred. My informant was a late dignitary of the church, and a 
in constant personal attendance upon Geor, A few weeks prev: 

ous to Napoleon’s escape my friend, exhausted with a fatiguing walk on 
the beach at Brighton, had seated himself one day under the lee of a 
boat for a short repose. Presently, two foreigners, walking frem two 
different directions, met on the other side of the boat. The one bad evi- 
dently just landed, and the other had met him (in this a secluded part of 
the beach,twhere they deemed themselves secure from all listeners, ) to re? 
ceive a report of the state of preparation on the other side of the water 
for the execution of some great design. The latter began by asking how 
things progressed, and was told in reply that all was now ready for the 
“coup ;” that the Minister-at-War 80 the regiments on 
which he could confide, and so completed all arrangements, that there 
could be no obstruction to march from the coast to Paris, and that ev 
thing being now prepared, the sooner the event came off the better. 

parties then separated in different directions (unconscious of the third 
party, who, ail the while, had been esconced under the other side of the 
boat ;) the anes for reémbarkation ; the other to oS in- 
telligence to uarters at Elba. The court, or some of the Ministers, 
bappened to be at hton at the time, and my friend, without a mo- 

circumstance Li 


meant’s delay, commun to and 
Lord C h, who treated the whole with ridicule, or pretended to 
do so, and noth & more was heard of the affair till the papers announced 


the realisation of all that my friend had 


Tue ComMENcEMENT OF ouR TRaNSPORTATION.—The first distinct no- 
system is to be found in 18 Car. IL, c. 
ves the judges power, at their discretion, to execute or to 
transport for life the moss troopers of Cumberland and Northumberla nd. 
The punishment was inflicted frequently in an manner up to the 
reign of George I., when its operation was e and legalised. 
ring the reign of James II. transportation, or rather redaction to slavery, 
was a favourite, and, to many parties, a profitable punishment. Dr 
Lingard quotes a petition, setting forth that seventy persons, who had 
been apprehended on account of the Salisbury risiog of Penraddock and 
Grove, after a year’s impriconment, had been sold at Barbadoes for 
1,550lbs, of sugar. Among them were divines, officers, and gentlemen 
who were represented as “ grinding at the mills, attending at the fur- 
naces, and digging in that scorching island, whi at woipping- poste, 
and sleeping in styes worse than those of hogsia Eagland.”—7he Austra- 
lian Colonics. 





Recent Buperrs.—The following table exhibits at a glance the reduc- 
tion and imposition of British taxation between 1843 and 1852 :— 
Taxes Imposed. 


Taxes Repealed or Reduced. 





456,780 





pected of belonging to the French police, during a pause in the perform- 
ance, struck up a ballad tune, “ Partant pour la Syrie,” which the people 


thrown to the two danseuses, whose 


tested their fidelity to King Victor Emmanuel. 
Italian, and Italian she desires to remaino.” 

How long will this state of uncertainty last? 
leave the electric wires which are stretcbed across Paillon, as the French 
call it, Le Paglione, according to the Italian party. people eay, “ They 
have felt a commotion, What’s the news? Is Nice French? Does 

Nizza Marittima remain Italian?’ This moment, when I am about, per- 
| haps, to be no longer abroad, but at home bere at Nice, is a good oppor- 
| tunity, I think, for me to settle my accounts with the hospitality which 
I bave experienced for the last six years from the inhabitants of this 
charming country.—Letéer of Alphonse Kerr. 


An Avrewy Sxercu.—Mr. G. H. Lewes, in the Cornhill M , 
sketches an English common on an autumn day with singular felicity 


and grace. 
“ & we «me upon the common, and tread its springy heather, what 
a wild wind 4 the hair into our eyes, and the blood into our cheeks! 


and what a fine sweep of borizon lies before us! The lingeriog splen- 
dours and the beautiful decays of autamn vary the scene, and touch it 
with a certain pensive charm. The forms mingle harmoniously their 
rich browns with the dark green of the furze, now robbed of its golden 
summer-glory, but still pleasant to the eye, and exquisite to memory. 
The nt windmill on the rising ground is stretcbing its stiff, starred 
arms into the silent air: a landmark for the wanderer, a landmark, too, 
for the wandering mind, since it serves to recal the early feelings and 
sweet broken associations of a childhood when we gazed at it with awe, 





verable past, and try, by lingering , to feel that it is not wholly 


of Nice are informed is the French national air; some bouquets were | have been a net reduction of taxation no less than £12,226,701. 


The last range of figures in the years 1854.5 67 is of course to be attri- 
bated to the Crimean war ; but taking the whole period there a ~ 
otwith- 


prettiness is a sufficient explanation | standing this very considerable remission the net revenue paid into the 
of the fact, without any supposition of political motives. At the Italian | Exchequer advanced from £52,582,817 in 1843 to £61,812,555 in 1858, 
Theatre, on the contrary, twenly-five thousand inhabitants of Nice pro- | so tbat the revenue-yielding powers of the empire would seem to have 

Ki Nizza Marittima is increased in the 16 years about 40 per cent.— London 


Daily News. 





Every time the swaliows | Serextivic Hoaxes —Sitting down, in all gravity, to define our term, 
| we found it not so easy as we expected to say whatahoaz is. The learned 


bave discussed the word in that first of Whatnots, the Notes and Queries ; 
| and the suggestion of Tillotson seems to fiad most favour, namely, that 
| hocus-pocus, from the first word of which Acaz is a corruption, was itself 
@ corruption of the Hoc est corpus of the mass. Bat definition by ety- 
mology is digging at the foundation of a house to find out the name of 
| the tenant. What then is a hoax, on none but above ground coasidera- 
| tioas? Is it a successful attempt to deceive, withoat any motive bat 
|fan? This would throw out a very famous instance, De Foe’s 

| the apparition of Mrs. Veal, written to sell Drelincourt on Death. 
| precise circumstantiality —inimitably narrated—of the washed silk 
| in which the dead lady appeared to the living one who did not W 
| that her friend bad bad ber gown washed, convinced all the ladies, not 
only that the story was true, bat that the evideace was for them alone to 
judge of. Come now, don’t you pretend to know about washed silk, 
a lady to ber busband, when be laughed at the ghost. Again, do 
intention and the success constitute the hoax, even though 
should be trae? When Flamsteed was pestered by an old 
koow where ber lost bandle of linea was, be drew a square 
and, after pondering tbe diagram, pronounced that the stars 
in a certain ditch—and there it was found, to the 

tronomer- Royal, who could in no wise persuade his 
lack. We believe it to be the law that a person w 


the truth coation, Stenting 00 Sreden, 
fool. eM ree tome ted area 
in despair, eaying that the comets were all gone, and 
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one for many months. Zach, who was a sly joker, an astronomical Vol- 
taire, wrote that he had seen the sun clear of spots for just as long 
a time ; but that his friend might be sure that the comets and the spots 
would return together. And so he, Zach as aforesaid, lived quietly on 
in the happiness of having quizzed a friend ; but bis placid enjoyment 
became quite a sensation when, a few months Pons wrote 
again in triumphant rapture to tel! him that he wae quite right, for that 
there had come two large on the sun and a comet the next even- 
jog. Sap) it should turn out that the spots Aave some connexion with 
comets. 0 would have supposed they have anything to do with the 
magnetic state of the earth? And yet this is proved, and, as Dogberry 
says, will go near to be thought so shortly. Should solar epots and co- 
mets be in some concatenation eccordingly, which was hoaxed, Zach or 
Pons t—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Tus Misuaps or 4 Fiery Dracoyn.—In the Court of Queen's Bench 
lately, says a London paper, Jim Myers, the celebrated equestrian per 
former, brought an action for breach of contract against Bray’s Patent 
Traction-engine Company. The defendants paid £73 into court. Mr. 
Hawkins stated that in the summer of last year Jim Myers contemplated 
an equestrian tour in the provinces, and in order to astonish the natives, 
he entered into a contract with the defendanis to supply him with an en- 
gine for three months. The engine was warranted capable of conveying 
twenty tons at the rate of seven miles an hour. The plaintiff, in order 
to make the engine attractive as an exhibition, caused it to be converted, 
by painting and an outside covering, from a puffing, blowing, ordinary- 
looking engine to a fiery greendragon. The plaintiff had advertised two 
entertainments at Croydon. Large showbills were posted everywhere, 
depicting the engine with a fiery green dragon on the top, and so encased 
as to bide the funnel—Mr. Bray, the engine-driver, sitting ou the point, 
with a moustache, and Jim Myers bimrelf ready to meet an admiring 
populace. Myers started from Camberwell for Croydon, which was 
barely seven miles distant ; but, to the astonishment of the plaintiff, it 
took ten hours to perform the journey. The plaintiff had hardly reached 
the town, anticipating a triumphal en'rance, when the engine stuck fast 
in the middle of the road. His next place was Bromley, and thence on 
to Dartford, but afier it had got a mile and a half it came to a dead stop- 
page. The plaintiff was consoling himself the best way he could when 
out came a gentlemaa’s eervaut in livery, before whose house the engine 
had stopped, and told Mr. Myers that his master required him to take 
the nuisance away, or his master would do it for him. Plaintiff said it 
was impossivle to do so. However, plaintiff had to send on his company 
as best he could ; bat they did not get to Dartford by the time adver- 
tieed. On leaving Dartford the engine again broke down; he came to 
London and saw the directors, and at their direction he hired horses at 
the company’s expense, whilst the engine was being repaired. The com- 
pany proceeded with horses to Gravesend, and at Chatham another en- 

ine was sent to the plaintiff. He left Chatham for Maidstone, and when 

e bad got a mile, on the top of the hill, the steerage suddenly gave way, 
and the engine and train rau into a bank, upset, and the thing became a | 
total wreck. He had again to send on his performers, &c., with horses. 
He complained again to the directors, and a third engine was sent down. 
At Tuabridge Wells No. 6 engine joined them. His pace was suddenly 
increased to two miles and a half an bour, but it could never be kept in 
order. At one place it ran on ove side, cut up the pavement, and the 
plaintiff was threat ned by the local autborities for the damage done. 
At another time the engine ran through a brick wall, which the plaintiff 
had to replace ; but near Dover it ran against the turnpike gate, kaocked 
it down, and upset the gatekeeper, for which the plaintiff got into the 
hands of the police. The plaintiff had next to go to Newbury and Swin- 








don, Before airiving at New bury the engine suddenly turned off at right | 
angles, ran through a gentleman’s wali with the funnel in bis drawing- 
room window. The geutleman rushed out, aud asked bim what he meant 
by bringing such a thing about the country ; but on the plaintiff explain- 
ing the matter to him be sympathized with the plaintiff, and said he | 
would not charge him with the damage. Myers agaia saw the directors, | 
and remonstrated with them; but be could get no redress, his only | 
chance was to keep the engine he bad or go back to the rejected ones, | 
An engine, however, was sent by train to meet him, and be and the 
driver fetched it from the station. They proceeded along at first very 
well, but on going down a slight declivity the engine started off ata 
terrific speed. It could not be kept straight, and it turned off as if to go 
across the country on a steeplechase, but ran against the bauk. Myers 
was thrown into an oak-tree, The stoker was found with bis bead in the 
fire-box, and, on his being pulled out, he was transformed from a man 
with a bushy, curly head of hair to a ba!d-headed individual scarcely 
recognisable. The engine was ultimately deposited at Birmingham, 
where it awaits the result of law proceedings between the parties. The 
plaintiff, in consequence of this m had brought this action, to re- 
cover compensation for losses in the performance (as he advertised three 
weeks before of his arrival in certain towns,) from not arriving at the 
time advertised, and from the loss of his reputation, which he valued at 
— of £3000. The pleintiff gave evidence in corroboration of the 
above statement, afterwards the court adjourned. The case was com- 
pleted yesterday week, whew it was arranged that a verdict should be 
taken for the plaintiff, subject to a reference, except on the plea of fraud, 
a verdict being entered for the defendant oa that issue. 

Tue American Minister's Tair to Pexty.—A correspondent of the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce altogether denies the story of Mr. Ward’s being 
conducted to Pekin in a box. The correspondent (a clergyman) attri- 
bates the story to the jealousies of the English ; but tbat can hardly be, 
for the reason that it came from a French source, and was first printed 
in a Paris newspaper—the Patric, if we remember aright—whence it was 
translated for the London press, and afterwards became the common pro- 
perty, as a very good joke, of both British and American papers. These 
are the remarks of the correspondent as they came to us through the N. 
O. Bulletin : 

Instead of one great “ box” for the whole party, there was a carriage 
for each individual, servants and all, while some besides had horses, 
which they rode at their pleasure, and then entered their carriages again, 
while as many more carriages followed in the train, used by attendant 
mandarins and officers who made our escort, and us many more nearly 
for baggage and other purposes. Shut up in this cage, from which we 
could see only the sky and the san, when the front and the sides of the 
carriages were open! Deprived of all liberty and observation, when at 
each a place for lodgings or for dinner, all wandered about the 
towns villages as :hey pleased, without the least restraint, and when 
Mr. Ward left the handsome junk, the finest the government could com 
mand, whenever he pleased, and his suite with him, and walked for miles 
every day along the river, and strolled into the towas and villages which 
lined the banks, as freely and as securely as though they had been at 
home. Nor was one junk oaly at his service, and that, as I have said, 
the finest which could be produced, and called the Mandarin junk, be- 
cause it was used for the conveyance of the highest officials of the em- 
pire, but balf a dozen more, occupied by the party, while as many more 
were used by the escort. The carriages, it is trae, were not in accor- 
dance with American ideas of comfort, taste and convenience, but they 
were the best the goverament could command, and in the imperial city I 
saw with my own eyes Kweiliang, the prime minister of the empire, 
whose only superior is the emperor, enter just such a carriage, and de- 





scend from it and ride in it. 

Neither was Mr. Wurd and bis suite sbut up in their quarter as in a 
prison. When he made his visits to the Imperial Commissioners, he and | 
his suite went through the streets of the city on horseback, observing all | 
things without hindrance or@bjection. Tbe correspondent says he is satis- | 
fied that the Chinese did all in their power, according to their ideas, for | 
the honour and comfort of Mr. Ward. 





A Visrr ro tue Catacomns or Paris.—A few days ago the periodi- 
cal visit to the catacombs of Paris was made by the engiueers appointed 
for the parpose by the civil authorities. It may not be known to some 
that a great portion of the south of Paris is built over these catacombs 
(formerly stone quarries), and the object of these periodical visits is to 
ascertain whether they are in a state of security. A few persons are 

tted to accompany the engineers on such occasions, the only time on 
which these subterranean crypts and vaults are opened. Some five and 
twenty years ago access to the catacombs was easily obtained ; indeed, at 
one they were a kind of fashionable lounge, but many accidents hav- 
ing occurred, they were closed. Entrance is obtained to them from the 
me a & ane: 4 i Barrier d’Ealer. ~~ the mantve door is 

wing a t of steps, steep and slippery, each vititor is pro- 

vided with a lighted candle, which he must carry in his hand Suter te 
whole of the exploration. A guide counts those who enter. After a de- 
scent of some twenty-five feet beneath the soil, a long and narrow gallery 
sides and vaults of which are faced with masonry, covered 

she infiltration of water. 
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staircase, leads to a cave in which have been heaped up the bones taken,at 
different times from the cemeteries within the bounds of Paris, It is after 
walking along this gallery for twenty minutes that the guide stops at the 
door of the cave and sgaia counts the visitors. Whatever talkiog and 
jesting there may have been among ibe latter up to this time is now 
silenced. They hear mysterious sounds ; before and around them reigns 
intense darkness ; everywhere the strange odour of a cbarnel-house is 
iubaled. Over the entrance may be read these words trom the ~ Odys- 
sey,” painted on a white ground— 

“« N’insultez pas aux manes des morts !” 
In larger galleries, sometimes rectangular, sometimes circular, ove walks 
between two walls of human bones six feet in height. These walle are 
laced with tibial bones, ranged as orderly as stacks ot firewood. On the 
top of the walls is a parapet, so to speak, of skulls which seem to grin 
ou the passers-by. Here are also written verses taken from the poets 
Lamierre, Lamartine, Delille, and Malfilatre. There are also inscriptions 
denoting from which cemeteries these beaped-up remains of mortality 
were taken. In a distant corner lies an immense heap of bones awaiting 
the band of the funereal architect to put them in order. The number of 
skeletons in there catacombs, ihe accumulated spoils of centuries, is esti- 
mated at three millions. Some subjerranean threads of water uniting, 
form a basin, which goes under the name of the Samaritan’s Fountain. 
Some fish put into it in 1813 lived a loog time, but did not breed. The 
air in these galleries, one of which extends three miles and a half, is 
heavy, and impregnated with a kind of acrid dampness, which b 
at length irresistibly oppressive. The visit ended, the heavy door is 
again shut, and the broad black bank followed to the staircase. When 
the visitors emerge again into the light of day, they are counted once 
more by the guide, to ascertain that none are missing. In former times 
many persons who descended into the catacombs lost their way, and pe- 
rished miserably in these grim caverns of death.—Cor. Telegraph. 
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PROBLEM No. 583. By D. Junie, of New York. 








From the Book of the Chess Congress. 
BLACK. a 














W hite to play and checkmate in four moves. 


GAME played during the New York Chess Congress 
; Morphy and T. Lichtenheim. 
(PETROFF’S DEFENCE.) 





between Messre. Paul 


White (M.) Black (L.) White (M.) Black (L.) 
1PwKs to K 16 KttoR4 PtoK Kt3 
2 KttoK B3 Kt toK B3 17QwK2 BwoQB3 
3 BtoQB4 Kt tks P Is PtoK B4 P tks P 
4 KttoQB3 P to Q 4 (a) 19 BtoQ4ch KtoKt . 
5 Btks P KttoK B3 20 KttoK BS R to K (¢) 
6 BwQKt3 BwQ3 21 Kt to R6 ch KtwB 
Ha Castles 22 Castles B tks Kt 
8 PtoKR3 PtwoKR3 23 P tks B 3243 
9BwK3 Kt w QBs uM PwOKS tks P (d) 
wees KttoQR4 25 Btks B tks B 
ll Pto K Kt4 Kt tks B % RteQ7 to K Kt2 
12 RP tks Kt BtoQ2 37 Qt B4 toK2 
13 RtoK Kt KttoR2 28 BR tks K tks R 
l4 KttoK4 KtoR 29 R to K ch 
15 PtoKt5 ()) PtKR4 And White wins. 








(a) This is not the usual move, nevertheless it seems to be perfectly sound. 
—(b) Mr. Morphy commences a powerful attack.—(c) If Black had ta the 
Knight, the reply would have been Kt to K B 6 ch.—(d) Better to have played 
BwQB4. 





Tue Croox or Sr. Fittan,—In a late number of the Canadian Journal 
of Industry, Science. and Art, there is a paper by Professor Daniel Wilson 
of the University College, Toronto, on a matter of antiquarian interest. 
An account is given of the discovery in Canada of the crook, or head of 
the crosier of St. Fillan, an eminent Scottish saint who died in 649, and 
from whom is derived St. Fillans, the name of a village and spriog in the 
western part of Perthshire. 

Harp of the North, that moulderin, long has hung 

On witch-elm that shades St. ‘8 spring. 
Thus has Scott alluded to St. Fillan in the opening lines of the Lady of 
the Lake, aud the spot, situated in a picturesque valley, has farnished le- 
gends to numerous writers in prose and verse. How anything that had 
belonged to a Highland recluse twelve hundred years ago, should have 
found its way to Canada, seems not a little remarkable ; and yet the story 
of the relic is very simple. 

St. Fillan being a personage of extraordinary sanctity, all things that 
had pertained to bim were, of course, believed to possess miraculous qua- 
lities. When Robert Bruce was about to encounter the English invading 
army on the field of Bannockburn, 1314, he commanded that the relics 
of St. Fillan should be present on the occasion, and the duty of exhibit- 
ing them and invoking their powers was im on the abbot of [nchaff- 
ray. According to tradition, the abbot acted somewhat disingenuously. 
Fearing that the most valued of the relics—the arm of the saint—might 
be lost in the tumult of battle, he showed only the silver case in which 
the arm was usually contained ; he, however, exhibited the saint’s cro- 
sier, and that, when judged by the result, was med to have done 
wonders. Displeased with the abbot for having played what we must 
think to have been a rather shabby trick, the king is said to have con- 
fided the fature care of St. Filian’s crosier to a family named Doire, mo- 
dernised into Dewar, in Strathfillan. By this family, generation after 
generation, the crosier was carefully preserved ; at length it was 
taken across the Atlantic by a lineal descendant of the original custo- 
dier, on bis emigrating to Canada in 1818—a fact referred to in an ac- 
count of the relic in the third volume of the Transactions of the Scottish An- 
ti » 

a of the crook of St. Fillan is Alexander Dewar, 
son of the emigrant, and he communicates some particulars on the sub- 
ject to Professor Wilson. The family, it appears, on going up to the 
Ottawa, lent some old documents concerning the crosier to a Mr. M‘Don- 
ald, whose house was burned soon after, and the papers unfortuvately de- 
stroyed. But we are told that “ Mr. Dewar retains in his possession a 
copy of the royal instrument granted to Malise Doire, one of his ances- 
tors, by James III. in 1487, in confirmation of more ancient royal deeds 
by Robert Brace, and registered by the Lords of Council and Session at 
Edinburgh in 1734.” In this document, the crosier is called the Quigrich 
—a Celtic term signifying the “ crook of the king.” 
A lithograpbic print in the Canadian Journal accom 





ies the account 


pan 
of the quigrichb, which is represented as a richly carved crook, or head of U 


a staff. It is composed of silver, gilt, on a ho 
adorned in front with a large oval crystal. It measures “nine and a 
quarter inches in height, nearly seven and a half inches across, from 
the point of the crook. It is of an exceedingly simple form, suggestive 
of a primitive age of art, and yet adorned with euch rich and tasteful 
skiil, as to constitate, apart from its siogularly interesting historical as- 
sociations, a valuable example of the workmanship of the oan, se 2 
whieh it must be and of the primitive civilisation fol- 
lowed in the wake het Christianity teaght by St. Fillan and other 
Christian missionaries, to the firet converts among the Pagan Celts 


cone of copper and is 


of North Britain.” Mr, Wilson, in conclusion, properly suggests that the 

quigrich should be placed within the safe-keeping of one of our great 
national collections, lest it should p-rish in one of those chance conflag- 
| rations which yearly consume bundreds of the frail wooden houses of Ca- 
nadian settlers.—Canadian Journal. 











| TRIUMPH on Tatumrn.—Tue Masestic Marcu or Truva.—The old fi 
nations of Greece and Rome were much given to making demigods of their 
vourites. They even deified thir physicians. It would have been quite as 
reasonable to have made gods of their butchers. Imagine the stupidity of Rey: 
ing divine honours to such know-nothings as Gallen and Hippocrates. And 
yet, after all, the “‘ profession” at the present day bas not advanced so very far 
ahead of its founders. True, great discoveries have been made in phyaloogy, 
and vast improvements in surgery ; but the resources of the materia 

have not been correspondingly augmented. The present century, however, has 
witnessed one grand medical triumph—the complete and universal success of 
Hotioway’s Pitts and OrrMent, as remedies for internal and external dis~ 
eases. They would +eem to have triumphed everywhere over liver and bowel 
ee. scrofula,and many other fearful maladies, and in no part of the 
world where they have been introduced has their success been more signal than 
in the United States. The onward march of these preparations for a period of 
twenty-five years has been a phenomenon. Starting from the central point of 
London, they bave reached remotest India, penetrated Africa, pervaded Europe 
and become (within a few years) household medicines in all parts of North and 
South America, whilst in Australasia the demand for them is immense. 

With their progress has expanded joto its present gigantic proportions the 
most prodigi: us system of advertising that the world has ever seen. One man— 
Proresson HoLLoway—individvally controls all this grand medical and com- 
mercial scheme, with its almost unlimited correspond agencies, ship its, 
&c. None other than a great mind could have accomplished so great a work.— 
Nat. Police Gazette. 
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a issued annually and expressly for their use 
list. 








followieg Albion engravings are on hand, and subscribers may have a choice from the 


? Queen Victoria ; antestentere Dae of Niagara ; 

ucas’s Prince Albert ; itehie’s Hero of Lucknow ; 

Stuart's Washin. Fy Wilkie’s Cohanbus Propounding his Theory of 
Matteson’s Franklin ; aN 


‘eo We : 
Landeccr's Renwrn from Hacking | 
seers jaw! ; 
Herrivg’s Three Members of the’ Temperance 
% i ; 
and hh ; Wandesforde’s Florence Nightingale ; 
pete; -_ ig! 
bscribers will be furnished with additional copies of any of the Engravings at $2 each. 
we Postage on the Engravings is 15 cents for one, aud 6 cents for each addfus print. 
Address, YOUNG & AHERN, 


rs. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That have recewed, and have now in Store, @ Assortment of New Goods 
being made to onder for thele Fall and Winter Sales, 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality im 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
37 Walker Street, New York. 


GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 
SPRING FASHION FOR 1860, 
N. ESPENCHIED, HATTER, 
No. 118 Nassau Street, 
Bas NOW READY 
THE SPRING FASHION FOR GENTLEMEN’S ATS. - 

5 CHIED is desirous to state that : clbe opinion of mavy 
one ee Se ‘are pronounced to be supe. ior in point of style, 
richness material. and ex siaite workmanship to auy that bave precudes It 

He submits this uni ne ana beautiful Lest ha 4 mks ha] — the fullest 
urehasicg one oO 
$ordiseppointed in‘its intrinaie sapertortiy, either as regards its finenwss, Le tet 
— N. ESPENCHIED, 
Manufacturer of Gents’ Hats, 
No. L118 Nassau Street. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
461 to 467 BROADWAY (cor. GRAND STREET.) 
ARE BOW OFFERING 
AT RETAIL, 
a large and attractive stock of 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS 
of every description for Spring and Summer wear 
MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
ALSO AT STORES 
255 to 261 GRAND STREET, 
47 & 49 CATHERINE STREET. 


JOHN OSBORN, ; 
NO. 45 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 
4S AGENT FOR 
THE VINE-GROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 
TY TO STATE. 1HAT THE COMPANY HAVING DETERMINED 
}} wt 1-5 — : ) upon patting up the finest qualities of 
PURE COGNAC BRANDY, 

Cases of One 4 Bottles each, the seme will be disposed of to the Trade, 
oe ay d; fom ee respectabie firms. THIS COMPANY, under the Preai- 
seeeet ihe OOUNT DE BAINT-LEGIER, with & Capital of THREE MILLIONS OF 
FRANOS, is ited purchasing vag Sranee. except that which shall bave 
wholly produced from the grape, and shal! likewise be the growth of the Arr 

Hrery bottle is sealed with the capsule of the Company, the corks bear the same stamp 
apd the labels, foris de Is verite, duly signed in fac-eimils, contain an exact description ob 
the quailty. For sslevy — OARHART & BROTHER, 58 Broadway. 

FRED'K. 8. COZZENS, 73 Warren Street, 
SACKETT, BELCHER & CO., 26 Pear! Street, ) New York. 
HALL, DIXON & CO., 149 Chambers Street, 

and W. WILSON, 22 Beaver Street. 














SELPHO’S PATENT ANGLESEY LEG 
And Artificial 1 " 
TED 1886-7.— JINRIVALLED SUSSTITUTES FOR LOST LIMBS AB: 
~ lied only ~ a WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, New York. 
Also, SELPue's ARTIFICIAL HAND, a new avd useful substitute for a lost Hand, so 
arranged that the wearer can open and shu! the Gingers, dc. WM. SELPHO, 


HOWBEB'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT I8 SAID OF IT; 
* Commends Itself to every lover of easy 
“It needs only to be seen to be 
“1¢ will be universally ased.”—¥. ¥. TIMES, 
“ Has accomplished the object desired.””—HOMB JOURNAL. 
“ Ranks foremost among modern inventions.” — WASHINGTON INTEL- 


LIGENCER. " 
e, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
z. 





—N. ¥. EVANGELION © 
* WW, ¥, TRIBUNE. 


as compact, durable, 
ful.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZIN| 
“It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE 7IMES. 


ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class dealers throughout the 
United States and Canadas, or direct {rom ie Co. Retail price, from $5 to $6, according 
width. cireulars ormation address— 
m7 - GEO. F. GRAY, Bee. Elliptic Bed 8p’ Co., 
Broadway, New York. 





CONGREG the Church of St. George the Martyr 
TE; a B. evaar, Deb. ecto, now worahipplig a8. "Six: yd 
remove urch en the North Street betwee: 
on oe i Divine ~~ will be celebrated (D. V.) at 10}g A.M, andé 
P. M. and oa every morning and evening of Passion Week. 

FU Grease epete. paint. &c., removed 

Une Mea rege ya ceed aay vate are 
AN & 00'S 

Hegeman 4 Co.. ane Druggists, 161, 399, 511, and "56 Proadway. ‘ 


EGEMAN, CLARK & CO.’S Cod Liver Ol, war 
H URI as prepared im frsh O08 Platters bys 


Per seep An RE 
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FINANCIAL. 


“UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREEP, 
SANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS : 





y order of any Court im the Siete... .....--escersererees «. five por cent. 
From Individuals or corporations for « prriod « of six mon we per cent. 
Five days’ notice. i per cent 





ite may be made and withdrawn at any time, ‘and will be entitled to taterest for the 

they may remaia with th+ Compan 
Tapeonare, ‘Aamicia’ Yrators, o* Trustees of Ratates, and Females unaccustomed to the 
transaction usiness, as well as Botigioes and Benevolent Tenuietlenn, will Gad this Com 
many & convenient dep sitory tor mon 


TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 


COOPER BF. WESEUw Riou, DANTEL DP. LORD, 
Br anwouD, OHARLES BF. BILL THOMAS W. PRARSALL 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM TUCK ES, wi LIAM MAS 
JOUN J. C1 WILSON G. HUNT GEORGS T. ADKK 
DANTARI. & MILLER CALEB 0. HALSTED ISAAC TOWNSEN 
JAMES BUYDA JACOB HARE ILLLAM & HERRIMAN 
OMA SLOOOME OMAS TILESTON rey CORNING, Albany. 


gE 2. 
g LIYTON GIL! PERT, RB. H. WALWORTH, Saraiogs 


OHN JACO# ASTOR, Jr 
JOHN A, STEWART, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO, 
orricn, No. 52 WALL STREET. 


P. 
GREENE ©. BRONSON, 
JOUN J. PHELPS, 








CAPITAL. ccc cc cccccccsccesteeereeeeceeereeeeeseoeesen ,000,000. 
8U RPL. us. $494,337 59. 
DAVID THOMPSON, President. 
TRUSTEES 
OMPSON, R ©. GOODHUR, JOBEPH SAMPSON, 
Fuca went “" J t JOHNSTON, WILLIAM KENT. 
G. © VERPLANCK, L. 8. BUARFZ GEORGE T. »sTRONG 
Ww. B. ASTOR, Ww. H. ASPINWALL, JOUN DAVID WOLFE, 
GRORGR GRIFFIN, HENRY CHAUNCEY, JOHN N 
ROBERT RAY. JAMES COLLES, MEREDITH HOWLAND, 
KE. ERROCHAN, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, AUG JAMES, Rhinebeck. 
w 8 TAY HAMILTON FISH, we 1p 
DANIEL LOR 4 DANIEL PARI-H, LORL’ D SPENCER, W. Chester. 
PHILIP R. KEAKNEY, Secretary. 
The Company insures Lives; gran's ani purchases Angee i and makes any other con- 
wecia, involving the interest of money and the duration of Ii 
DEPOSITS, 
The Company allows interest on Seer } 4 per cent. per annom. 


* 6 months and over, 5 
Oo all deposite by he Oourt et Equity and Sarro- 5 os = 


and on all depostia intended for Oe such interest as may be 
agreed on. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW ORK, 

S8UR CeeSAL AND TRAVELLER® CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN 

try and A 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 60 Wall Street, New York, 
que LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
. Ror ikfort, Vienna, and 


world through the Messrs. mscHILD's of Paris, London, Frank 
Naples, and their corresponden 


«Deere | 





ant P MON Tix ay, 
23 Willem t, New York. 
18 ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
ite Branches in Canada, in sums to suit P 
Exchange, and Notes, and Drafis, payable in Canads par- 


] 
= 
= 
x 
“ 
) 
x 
Lk 
- 
e 
- 
= 

ria 





JOHN MUNROE @& CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GAPRANT CIRCULAR LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 


SRAKCK, HOLL AI MD, PORTUGAL, GERMANY 
GREAT BRITAIN, = BELGIUM SWITZERLAND, RUSSI 
CRELAND, IN, -FALY, sw 

ALso on 
ATHENS CONST ANTINOPL CAIRO 
<TEEANData Fens avin, ac, * 


Office in New York, No. 8 want Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
ng. Y.& & EXCHANGE Co, 
82 Broadway N.Y 


XN CALI 
anche Qn ie To aAb Lrg cura A 45D THE SANDWICH IB 
Oregon, — the Send: wich Islands for ye atall Umes. 








OFFICE OF THE 





ration :— 
Premioms on unexpired Lem « on on Mth October, 18%...... 
Premiums received during the to th Gwe 1859, 
Marine Rivks ° ° 
Inland“ 











Fire 


Amount of oo Premioms during the yeer... 
uro Premiams......... +++ 

Ne Premiums. . 

Losses during (be same period — 

On Inland Risks Gow Sovings 4c). 

nia 





Expenses aod Reinsurances........... 
Net Profit....... 





The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1850, were 


Real Fetate and Bonds avd Mort 
ont 4 Loans, Rents of Rea! Estate, caleges, bneve 





Serip of supdry M 
the Company's oe t=; estimated... ogee ecesees 


and after that 


pany, on their terminated Premiums of past year, be i«sued 
It ts further ordered that the whole remaining Scrip of the ye 
4 
day - poe leaving ap amount of accumulated p' 
DOLL 
Afier 4 redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of 
i) 


By order of the Board, 


bie ge 
MOSRS H GRIMM: LOUIS LORUT. 
ROSWELL Louk, LSON, 
OLIVER & SLATE, jn. soun. bites 
Me MAC we. AN, 
DRAKE MILLS, newny ae Ort, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY. CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, JOSEPH FOULKE, Jn. 
FREDRMICK G. FOSTER, JACOB R. NEVIUS. 
ck POIR JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ju, 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON,  P. STRACHAN, 


RA’ 
SIMON DE VISSER. 


wh, HK. NEVIUS, Seeretary. 





Total Amount of Premiums........... © -.-..00ecseeeeeevew 





Stocks, Loans on Stocks, soarest tava on | aes and hortgages 


INSURANCE. 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8T. 


Yorx, Ocrosen 28, 1859. 


Te FOLLOWING yr OF THE apvares thre THIS COMPANY I8 PUB 
lishe 1 to with the of the I of the A 


Act of its Incorpo 


573.356 9 
- $335,277 51 





as follows, viz :— 
$583,500 00 


576 354 
10,491 
34.990 £0 

$1,974,230 72 





The Board of Trustees bave this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to ist November, 
1850. be declared of 81IX PER CENT. on the outstardiag Scrip of the Company, payable on 


day. 
Also, that a Dividend of THIRTY 7p Cant IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 


afver the ist January next. 
ar 1&62 ant + > aan 


ed IN CASH after the lst January neat, the interest theree 
a ee _ cd ts of over ONE MILLION ‘OF 


an issue prior to the year 


WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


X. M. LAWRENCE, 


= 
= 


PRROY 
CHARLES A STRECKER, 


JOBKPH Y. v. ” OMATIVIA, 


A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 





SHCURITE 


(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 


Josera Waixer, Ricaagp P. Baurr, 


Wu. Dexwistoun, 


PIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 
Property Insured on the Most Favoarable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


Guonce H. Barun, 





Joun Hatser, 8. T. Vatawrors, Epu'p. W. Comuiss, Evwarp Cxouweu, 
Rosert L. Cass, Joun RB. Wu.s, Wu, Bravsatt, Jr.. Guoncs B. Gaimweu, 
Wau. H. Hosser, Rost. L. Murear, Surtra Lawnerce, Tuomas J. Owen, 
Bpwarp Wucers, Wa. Aen Burien, Jos. Lawnance, Anruony P. Francia. 
Joun D. Wannan, L. B. Wrwas, Sam. C. Paxson, Sanus D. Bascocs, 
Bowagp Marairr, Jomn Aan, D. J Opa. 
Hawry Barzow, Wu.iss F. Morr, E. J. Dowwau, Rosgat Bowns. 
Epwagp Hatent, Epwaarp Woop, 





ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, 





DUNCAN, si SHERMAN & CO, 
Ss. 
CORNER OF PINE AND 3 maasad STREETS, NEW YORK 


Olroeular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
WERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USER IN BUROPE. CHINA, ac 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
GBs AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN RXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 





Desfts and credits vo tichen ps bills purchased and collected on land Treland, Scotland 
‘@e Britted ree a North ‘Americe and ustralia. ae 


“{ wo 29 William Street, New York 











BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE nip lh 


es) prapaes A THIS COMPANY IN NEW YORK, Ravine REN NCOMoRNT RA. 
w 


RROHANTS' EXCHANGE, the rover bye encies A 
wou, "Hare ca, & EDSON. TOPPAN, CARPENT Con DANFORTH, PRR: 
Wal sr00 io. Bay 1, COUBLAND 4 CO.. JOC LYN. DiAPER: WELSH 4 CO., and | 

Avé a are ciscontinu: d, and @ 11 communications may 
week a peeretar 
i is now orepared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUBLIC 
ADVANTAGES CONTEMPLATED LN ITS Aco ope both as it regards the SU chang ab OF | 
~~ Any. K, and the provivions mate for the ¢ trust com, care, and they 
jt @ continuance of the patronage aay Volotehure ante extended to them under their 


ste F wea, anizations. 
at NEW ORK, PHILADE!. -PHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


NTREAL, ad CHI CA RARLE 
WM: H. WHITING, See . c R S TOPPAN, President. 





J. E. Wallace. J. W. Thomas. 


WALLACE & FRBOMAS, 
ATTORNEYS AT LA 
LOUISIANA. 
TLL PROMPTLY ATTEND TO LARGK CLAIMS AGAINST PERSONS RESIDING 
in the Chy of New py rt aod rons te 8 of Shreveport, Mans#elt, Naichitochea. and 
wo 


Alexandria, at 5 per cent. on all over Thousaad Do!l R 
as Taree auime. by 24s" a ara. easonable deductions 


Address of 
J. W. THOMAS, 
New Omigans, La. 


4. a WALLACE, 
Mawsrisio, La 





—— 


INSURANCE. 


TUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BUWERY, South-West Corner BROOMNK STREET. 
BRANC i OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


CAPITAL 





$200,000. 


This Company Ineure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Owelling Houses snd Furniture, Warchouses, Stores 
chandise, Factories, Ships in Port, &eo '* Mer 
All losses will be tmmediately adjusted and prompuy paid 
Directors. 


a the most favourable terms 





Freoenice R. Len, Dewtow Prarsats, ALFRED Moo 

Bamoe. Wicers, Bexsamix W. Prior 
A. Srewaet Biack, 
Dd. Bs 

pa ad L. Evenerr. Simeon 

® Prenson, Joun Snorwe: 
Joun A. leveau, bad 
Gesar J. Bowes, ANDRE Froment pry 1 eee 


Josara H. Goowu, 
FREDERICK R. LER, President. 
s , 
wenjamin 3. Penta, Seraory AMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 


SRATISH COMMERCIAL Company 


BSTABLISHED 1890, 
Ce ee (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) $5,600,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Half Premiums on loan. Losses Promptly paid. 

Corela, and special risks —_— ~~ 


Omice—65 Wall 
a treet eo. M. KNEVITT, Acre. or 





neste in ew York, and promptly paid, 


a Bam Ren oso 
CALEB 0. B 


resident Manhattan Rank. 
SCHUYLE Uivinasrox, Firm of Barclay 
WATTS SHEENA Dupean, 


lew York Directors. 


Eossrr Bensos, Roserr Harpocs, 


| T. B. Copprsetor, Wa. A. Kine, 
Sias K, Evaaery, ©, Mecerta 
| James Geo. B. Morewoon. 


Josara S ‘Tava, Bessamin A. Mumrorp, 


UNITY PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U, §%. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, SEW YORK. 
000 STERLING. 


HE a eA FIRE INSURANCE PANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
Tt ah M ie Hoard Fura ‘urniture, &c., &e., at the usual rates. 


A Special Fand of $150,500 
's held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
Mate. 


¢imorm. 


J. De Peverer Ocpes, 
Joseru Sto 


GEORGE ADLARD. Nonsger and Gem Sieve. 


he PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


| OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 


MARINE AND INLAND IN 
ASSETS, 
HIS COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIV 
ness, and bas returned to its an pha hp profits of 


Five Antal ord of the issue Saecee 


K peng | gy ous. 
the y i dividend of 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LEOUONE VY, Vice President. 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LO 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 


£2,000,.000 STERLING. OR 


MEET LOSS. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS 
NEW YORK 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, 
MMITTEK OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wa. Pickersgill, Royal Phelps, 
Thos. Richardson, Benj. B. Sherman, 
W. Butler Duncan, Henry L. Routh, 
Henry A. Smythe, George 
Epucxp Huey, Surveyor ays 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NDON. 


$10,000,000. 


Paid up Capita, an« Surptus, $3,000,000. 
4 SPECIAL vune_ oY $250,000 BELD IN NEW YORK, 


Losses. oteaes in New York, and promptly paid. 
in addition to its Fire Business, this Company is prepared to transact 


BRANCHES. 


Richard Irvin. 


Adam Norrie, 
Francis Skiddy, 


Hen re. 
nae? Ey 


Me Donald, Agent. 


INSURANCE, 
Omice of the Atlantis ont, Javine tae} 


BE TRUSTRES, IN compenuaee TO THE oe Taner, sus. 
mit the following Statement of its affairs on the Sist 


a received on eee Risks, from Ist January, 1859, to Slat i De 
con 
Total amount of Marine Premiums. ...............0se+<ee.ceeeeeeee - $5.883,647 13 
No Policies have been i«sued upon Life Risks; ae mh ee ea 
oe Risks. 











fesutume mertek ee fram Ist January, s 9, to ts  Decanber, 1859 . $4,89,907 | 02 
Loses pait during the same period. ‘ eee % 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. 
The Company bave the following Assets, viz :-— 
United Sra‘es and Sate of New York Stock, City, Bank. and other ye $2,567,021 08 
Real Kstste—Loans secured by Stocks, Boads and Mortgage 











GUI «9.30 «+2000 0.0 on00>, 290° 2585s eenmeanhovanstes penensensaaienaeshs 955,510 00 
Dividends om Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mortgages and other —> 
sundry Notes, Reinsurance and other } Cates due the Company, es 
timated at... oo 15407. 
Premium Notes a .-. 2151999 53 
Cash in Bank .. . - 18470 6S 
Dated nse OF AGT 6.0.00. diessscnpercceccospeccvecevccecceceseed $6,002,734 67 


Six per cent. interest on the ay my open ee! of hig = will be = to the holders 

thereof, or their legs! repre entati ves, ebruary 

After reserving TWO AND A HALF itt DOLL Rs of profits tae or 

tificates of the i*sue of 1454, will be redeem -d and paid to the holders chereof, or their 
veapenen’ ponentatte ves, on and afver Tuesday, Februar: 7, next, from which date ail interest 

=o The certificares to be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

‘A dividend of THIRTY. Five . — v es is d-clared on the net earned pr-miams of the 
any, for the year ame See ber 31, 1859, for which certificates will be issued oo 
and after Tuesday, February 
The profits of the Company, “tcertainad fe from okey a =e, to jo Jennary » 

1899, for which ceriifica’es were issued, to ° 


$8,889.470 
Additional profi:s, from January 1, 1859, see ‘iso. 


- 1,539,000 









Total profits for 1734 yeara .. ° $10,428,470 
The certificates previous to 1858, have been redeemed by 6 619,20 


Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist January. 1860............ $3 809,250 
———= 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JO CHARLES DENNIS, Ww. BS 
THOMA STILESTON, CALEB BARSTOW, DENNIS PERKINS, 
HENRY COIT. A P. rILLor. J. GAILLARD, Ja, 
w.co PICKERSGILL, EROY M. WILEY. WiLi.lam W 1D, 
a gs bANIEL MILLER, J. HENRY RURGY, 
we. 5. WETM: ake, 8. T. NICOLL, CORNRLIUS GRINNELL, 
CH ty LA RUSSELI, JOSHUA J. HENRY ©, A, HAND, 
L. HOL OK RORGE G. HOBSON WaTTs SHERMAN, 
R. C. Go: SDHC DAVID Lave, EDWa R.B 4 
PA HAaRovus, JAMES BRYC E. EB MORGAN, 
MEYER GAN STURGI+, Ja, B. J. HOWLAND. 
KB. GIULILAN, ik ART, BENJAMIN BABOOOK, 
ROYAL P 3, LOW. F Y, 


= . 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. 


| JOHN D. JONES, President, 


CHAS, DENNIS, Vice President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice President. 
OFFICE OF 
THE PACIFIC 
INSURANCB COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
No. 111i Broadway, 
NEW YORK, January 18, 1840. 


The followiog Sia’ement of the Affairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : . 


Outstanding Premiums, January 1, 1850..........s00cceceeeeeeeeeeed $145.85 g 
Premiums received from January | to December 3. isso; inclusive. 823,653 95 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums....... eoqgbenecsonescesccosceseocesedl 9969.458 37 


Deore bas issued no Policies, except on Cargo and Freight for the voyage. 
wa bean tabon upon Tiune or upon Halls of Vessels. 





MUTUAL 


Suneemianen ae as Earned, daring the period, as above $810.956 56 
Less Return P, WIRD 0. cccccoccccccccscsecencenesscccsssescecccsecs 72 
Cie DARED hee dcves ccdtsdes ecccvecovcccescccteccccccccceceed S74. OO 
Paid for Losses, inclading an estimate of Claims ascertained, 
Bot yet dus, less Savings, BC... ... .. 1... ccccceneees eomeeneeenenees $412,163 *3 
Re-Insuran: mmissions and Expenses. .............+6.000.seeeeee 99,401 6 SILS65 SL 
$243 418 
Adu Profits undivided December 31, 1858, 4.7i7 
Bet PreGie......02-crccceccercscrsesss $248,196 08 





Cash in 

New York Oiiy Bank Stocks, and Siate 

Leans on Drawing Loterest. .... 

Festsiese Motes, and Bille Receivable.......... 
ee oe 

Scripe of 7 Met Ine 






In v ew of the above results, the Board of Trastees have this resolved to pay @ 

dend of Ioterest of SIX per cent. in cash on the a remo ficates of P 
thereof, or their airmen capers ae ef 

The Trustees, often senate nearly SIX HUNDRED THOU 

bave resolved m4 the whole of the the OUTSTA NDING CemtletcatHs 6 OP tan 

QUMP ANY, OF THE [s8UE OF 1851, be hay y ‘pa to 


ard cancer 
Also, ected, That a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. be 
of Rarned Premiime for the year ending December 3ist, = for which 
isaued on and afier Tuesday, the 7th day of February nex! 
By order of the Board, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


declared on the net 
Cecuttcates 





Trustees. 


A. C. RICHARDS, J. K. MYERS. 
SHEPPARD GANDY, WILLIAM KENT, 
W. M RICHARDS, DAVID P. MORGAN, 
6. DH GILLESPIE BYRON SHERMA 
. B MILNOR, JRHIAL READ, 
Mastis BATES. Jr., W. M. BLIS 

FREDK. B. sETTS. A. 8. BARNES, 
MOSES A. HOPPOOK, J. B. HANPORD, 
SANPORD OvAB, Ja, THOMAS EAKLN. 

. H. MALLE. ALEX M. EARL 
T. B. MERRICK H. L. ATHERTON. 
C. HADDEN, JOHN. A. HADDEN, 
L P. MORTON, GEO. ©. WETMORE 
F. W. MEYER. P. NDE VUORT, 
JOHN B. ARTUUR ALFRED EVUWARDs, 
A. WESSON, WILLIAM LECONEY, 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLLAM LEOONBY, Vice-President. 
BeNJAMIN A. ONDBERDONE, Secretary, 











METROPOLITAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, 


| 
| CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAP! 


| sonsistent with the security 





tAL EXCEEDED BY 

those of only three other city compa: ee insure all kinds of person- 

al property, buildi ships in port ir Cargoes, on terms as low as are 
¥ +~ ¥ of the fe the insurers and the insured. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES ORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Jossra B. Vannca, 
Leonard APPLEsY, 
Pasv's H. Wowcorr, 


Magtiy Bares, Jr., 
PULLER 


} Moses TaYLon, Heway V 

Jauus O. SHELDO! Jossru B. Vannom, Jr., 
Danie. Parise, Jas. Lon. Gaasam, Jr., 
Gustaves A. Conover, Bowsgs B. Mclivarne, 

) ROBERT C. RATHBONL, Assist. Sec’y. 


Gitsert 8. Bescemax, 
Jon» C. HenDERson, 
Lorraw Freeman, 
Epwarp MacomBgr, 
Watson 6. Cass, 


APPLESBY, 
Sau.. D. Baaprorp, Jr., 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 


THE GUARDIAN LIFES INSUR«aNCBE COMPANY, 
| OF NEW YORK. 

| OFFICE IN CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING, 

NO, 7 NASSAU STREET. 

| Is prepared to issue Policies as follows, viz : 


| Policies in Favour of and Payable to the Wite, (ree from the claims af 
Uredioers, 





licles Payable on Attaining a Certain Age, or payable in case of death 
before attaiuing such ag 
Policies Granted 4 ‘Croditors, on the lives of their debtors, 

Polictes Granted for any 1 raed of Years, Premioms payable in Cash 

Quartery, Semi Aanually, or Acous 
Dividends declared every > anf years, and the surplus belonging to the poliey 

boiders re urned to them in serip. 

This scrip bears 6 per cent. per anoum Interest, Rey ab'e if cash. and the redemption 
thereof is commenced Whoo the aggreg ste issue shall have am >unted to $1 u00,000. 

At the same time he © ry ear i> empowered by its charter to purchase the scrip for the 
benefit of the Poliey.Holl wre that rime. 

Tae scrip is no affect y the forfettare or sale of the poliey ; which t« a great advantage 
over the system adupled by 0 - C mpaates. of sabjectiag the divideni to ite same terms 
of forfeiture and sale as the p . by endorsing {t thereon. This is clearly unjast, as the 
— -_ is @ sarpius fund, a) is righ.ly the property of the tasared, irrespective of the 
y Toe jaterest on the serip gra tually redaces the Premiaims, 





Directors. 
AMES T SOUTTER JOHN H. SHERWOOD, we. M. VERMILYR, 
vi AUOLAS ROBLN-ON, 5 M ALLEN K 


JoMN T. ouunes OPDYKR, BT He 

W. H. PECKHAM K HAUGH WOUT, JAMES F 

JOux 3 URANE, RovRRt SOU ITER, W. TAYLOR HALL, Bat, 
we. W. Weieht JAMES W. HALSTED, WiLLIaM Witkens. Balt 


} 
JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. «. 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, ee 
JOSEPH COLT, Assistant Secretary. 
& F. HALSTED, M.D, 
K. VORMILYS, M. D., i Medical Examiners 
Further information will be given on application at the Office of Ls Company Continental 
Bank Bui ding, 50. 7 Nassau Street. New York, or to any of its authorized Agenta Al ae 
eessary Cocumen's can be obtained a: above (gratia). 


J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madi Wh 























Dp, YALworra, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Miss. 
R. BicHagpson, a y and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 
—— 
¥. yesse. } YOUNG & PRO) 


AHERN, 
OFFICR, RO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET. 


